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PECULIAR. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE COMMITTEE ADJOURNS. 

Why now, blow, wind ; swell, billow ; and swim, bark 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 

Shakspeare, 

Vance's plan was to escape down the river in his 
little steam-tug, and join some one of the block- 
ading fleet of the United States, either at Pass a 
rOutre or at the Balize. The unexpected acces- 
sion of two fellow-fugitives led him to postpone 
his departure from the St. Charles to nine o'clock. 
His own and Kenrick's baggage had been provi- 
dently put on board the Artful Dodger the day 
before. Winslow, in order not to jeopard any of 
the proceedings, had accepted Vance's offer to get 
from the latter's supply whatever articles of appa- 
rel he might need. 

At ten minutes before nine, the four fugitives 
VOL. m. B 



2 PECTTLUK. 

met in Vance's room. Vance and Onslow grasped 
each other by the hand. That silent pressure 
conveyed to each more than words could ever 
have told. The sympathy between them was at 
once profound and complete. 

"The negro who is to drive us," said Vance, 
"is the man to whom your father confided his 
last messages.-' 

"Ah!" exclaimed Onslow; "let me be with 
him. Let me learn from him all I can ! " 

Vance told him he should ride on the outside 
with Peek. Then turning to Winslow, he said : 
"Those white locks of yours are somewhat too 
conspicuous. Do me the favour to hide them 
under this black wig." 

The disguise was promptly carried into efiect. 
At nine o'clock Vance put his head out of the 
window. A rain-storm had set in, but he could 
see by the gas-lights the glistening top of a car- 
riage, and he could hear the stamping of horses. 

" All right," said he. " Peek is punctually on 
the spot. Does that carpet-bag contain all your 
baggage, Mr. Onslow ? " 

" Yes, and I can dispense with even this, if you 
desire it." 

" You have learnt one of the first arts of the 
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soldier, I see," said Vance. "There can be no 
harm in your taking that amount. Now let me 
frankly tell you what I conceive to be our chief, 
if not our only hazard. My venerable friend 
here, Winslow, was compelled, a few hours since, 
in the discharge of his duty, to give very dire 
offence to Mr. Carberry Eatcliff, of whom we all 
have heard. Knowing the man as I do, I am of 
opinion that his first step on parting with our 
friend would be to put spies (xja. his track, with the 
view of preventing his departure or concealment. 
Mr. Winslow thinks Eatcliff could not have had 
time to do this. Perhaps ; but there's a chance 
my venerable friend is mistaken, and against^ that 
contingency I wish to be on my guard. You see 
I take in my hand this lasso, and this small cylin- 
drical piece of wood, padded with india-rubber at 
either end. Three of us, I presume, have re- 
volvers ; but I hope we shall have no present use 
for them. You, Mr. Winslow, will go first anc} 
enter the carriage ; Kenrick and I will follow at 
ten or a 'dozen paces^ and you, Onslow, will 
bring up the rear. In your soldier's overcoat, and 
with your carpet-bag, it will be supposed you 
are merely going out to pass the mght at the 
armoury." 

B 2 
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While this conversation was going on, Peek had 
dismounted from the driver^s seat. He had taken 
the precaution to cover both the horses and the 
carriage with oil-cloth, apparently as a protection 
against the rain, but really to prevent an identifi- 
cation. No sooner had his feet touched the side- 
walk^ than a man carrying a bludgeon stepped up 
to him and said, " Whose turn-out have you here, 
darkey?" 

*'Di8 am massa's tum-^out, an' nobody else'i^, 
sure," said Peek, disguising his voice. 

*' Well, who's massa?" 

** Massa's de owner ob dis carriage. Thar, yer 'v 
got it. So dry up, ole feller I" 

The inquirer tried to roll up the oil-cloth to 
get a sight of the panel. Peek interposed, telling 
him to stand off. The man raised his bludgeon 
and threatened to strike. Peek's first impulse 
was to disarm him and choke him into silence, 
btit, fearing the least noise might bring other 
officers to the spot, he prudently abstained. Just 
at this moment, Winslow issued from the side 
door of the hotelj and was about to enter the car- 
riage, when the detective who had succeeded in 
rolling up the covering of the panel till he could 
see the coat-of-arms, politely stopped the old man. 
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and begged permission to look at him closely by 
the gaslight, remarking that he had orders from 
head-quarters to arrest a certain suspected party. 

*^ Pooh 1 Everybody in New Orleans knows 
me," said Winslow. 

" I can't help that, sir," said the detective, lay-r 
ing his hand on the old man's shoulde?* ; ^^ J must 
insist on your letting — " 

Before the speaker could finish his sentence, 
his arms were pinioned from behind by a lasso, 
and he was jerked back so as tq lose his balance. 
But one articu^tion escaped from his lips, and 
that ^as half smothered in his throat. " O'Gror- 
man !" he cried, calling to one of his companions; 
but before he could repeat the cry, a ga,g was 
inserted in his mouth, and he was lifted into 
the carriage and there held with a power that 
speedily taught him how useless was resistance. 

Kenrick made Peek and Onslow acquainted, 
and these two sprang on to the driver's seat. The 
rest of the party took their places inside. 

"Downl down!" cried Peek, thrusting Onslow 
down on his knees and starting the horses. Th^ 
next moment a pistol was discharged, apd the^re 
was the whiz of a bullet over their Jieads. B^t 
the horses had now foimd out what was wanted of 
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them, and they showed their blood by trotting at 
a two-fifty speed along St. Charles Street. 

Peek was an accomplished driver. That very 
afternoon he had learnt where the steam-tug lay, 
and had jgone over the route in order to be sure 
of no obstructions. He no^ at first took a direc- 
tion away from the river to deceive pursuit. Then 
'winding through several obscure streets, he came 
upon the avenue running parallel with the Levee, 
and proceeded for nearly two miles till he drew 
near that part of the river where the Artful 
Dodger, with steam all up, was moored against 
the extensive embankment, frqm the top of which 
ybu can look down on the floor of the Crescent 
City, lying several feet below the river's level. 

The rain continued to pour furiously, each drop 
swelling to the size of a big arrow-head before 
reaching the earth. It was not unusual to see 
carriages driven at greial speed through the streets 
during such an elementary turmoil : felse the 
policemen or soldiers would have tried to stop 
Peek in his headlong career. Probably they had 
most of them got under some shelter, and did not 
care to come out to expose themselves to a drench- 
ing. On and on rolled the carriage. The rain 
iseemed to drown all noises, so that the occupants 
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could not tell whether or no there was a trampling 
of horses in pursuit. 

As the carriage passed on to a maicadmized sec- 
tion of the road, *^Tell me^" said Onslow, "what 
happened after my father gave you the letter?" 

" I hardly had time to conceal it," replied 
Peek, " when six of the ruflGlans entered the room, 
and I was ordered out. I pleaded hard to stay, 
but 'twas no use. The house was entirely sur- 
rounded by armed men^ ready to shoot down any 
one attempting to escape. Your father had en- 
joined it upon me that I should leave him to die 
rather than myself run the risk of not reaching 
you with his letter and his messages." 

''Did he?" cried Onslow. ^*^Was he, then^ 
more anxious that I should know all, than that 
he himself should escape?" 

" He feared life more than death after what had 
happened," said Peek. " The six rufl&ans tried to 
get out of him words to implicate certain supposed 
Union men in the neighbourhood ; but he would 
tell no secrets. He obstinately resisted their 
orders and threats, and at last their leader, in a 
rage, thrust his sword into the old man's lungs. 
The wound did not immediately kill ; but the loss 
of blood seemed likely to make him faint. Fear- 
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ing he would baulk them in their last revenge, the 
ruffians dragged him out to a tree and hung him." 

" Did you see it done?" 

" I saw him the moment after it was done. I 
had been trying to satisfy myself that there was 
no life in your mother's body ; and it was not till 
I heard the shouts of the crowd that I learnt what 
was going on below. I ran out, but your father 
was already dead. He died, I learnt, without 
a struggle, much to the disappointment of the 
rebels." 

" And my mother," asked Onslow. *' Was there 
any hope ? " 

"None whatever, sir. She was undoubtedly 
dead." 

*f Peek, you have a claim upon me henceforth. 
At present I've but little money with me, but 
what I have you must take." 

*• Not a penny, sir ! You need it more than I. 
Mr. Vance and Mr. Winslow have supplied me 
with ten times as much as I shall require." 

Onslow said no more. For the first time in his 
life he felt that a negro could be a gentleman and 
his equal, 

" Peek," said he, " you may refuse my money, 
but you must not refuse my friendship and re- 
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spect. Promise me you will seek me if I can ever 
aid you. Nay, promise me you will visit me when 
you can." 

" That I do cheerfully, sir. Here we are close 
by the steam-tug." 

Peek pulled up the horses, and he and Onslow 
jumped to the ground. The door was opened, and 
those inside got out. The detective, who was the 
principal man of his order in New Orleans (Myers 
himself), and whose mortification at being over- 
reached by a non-professional person was extreme, 
made a desperate efifort to escape. Vance was 
ready for it. He simply twisted the lasso till 
Myers cried out with pain and promised to submit. 
Then pitching him on board the steam-tug, Vance 
left him under the guard of Kenrick and the 
Captain. Winslow followed them on board ; and 
Vance, turning to Peek, said : " Now, Peek, drive 
for dear lifie, and take back your horses. Our 
danger is almost over ; but yours is just begin- 
ing." 

" Never fear for me, Mr. Vance. I could leave 
the horses and run, in case of need. Do not forget 
the telegraph wires." 

'' Well thought of, Peek ! Farewell I " 

They interchanged a quick, strong grasp of 
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the hand, and Peek jumped on the box and drove 
oflf. 

Vance saw a telegraph-pole close by, the wires 
of which communicated with the forts on the river 
below. Climbing to the top of it, he took from 
his pocket a knife, having a file on one of its 
blades, and in half a minute severed the wire, 
then tied it by a string to the pole so that the 
place of the disconnection might not be at once 
discovered. 

The next moment he cast oflf the hawser and 
leaped on board the tug. Everything was in 
readiness. Captain Payson was in his glory. 
The pipes began to snort steam, the engines to 
move, and the little tug staggered oflf into the river 
Hardly were they ten rods from the Levee, how- 
ever, when a carriage drove up, and a man issued 
from it who cried : ^' Boat ahoy I Stop that boat ! 
Every man of you shall be hung if you don't stop 
that boat." 

Captain Payson took up his speaking-trumpet, 
and replied : " Come and stop it yourself, you 
blasted bawler ! " 

**By order of the Confederate authorities, I 
call on you to stop that boat," screamed the 
officer. 
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**The Confederate authorities may go to hell !" 
returned old Payson. 

The retort of the officer was lost in the mingled 
uproar of wind and waves. 

Confounded at the steam«tug's defiance, the 
officer, O'Grorman by name, stood for a minute 
gesticulating and calling out wildly, and then, 
re-entering the carriage, told the driver to make 
his best speed to Number 17 Diana Street. 

Let us precede him by a few minutes and look 
in upon the select company there assembled. In 
a stately apartment some dozen of the principal 
Confederate managers sat in conclave. Prominent 
among them were EatclifiF, and by his side his 
lawyer, Semmes, an attenuated figure, sharp-faced 
and eager-eyed. Complacent, but inwardly curs- 
ing the Eebellion, sat Eobson with his little pufifed 
eyes twinkling through gold-rimmed spectacles, 
and his fat cheeks indicating good cheer. It was 
with difficulty he could repress the sarcasms that 
constantly rose to his lips. Wigman and Sander- 
son were of the company ; and the rest of the 
members were nearly all earnest Secessionists and 
gentlemen of position. 

Eatcliflf had communicated his grievances, and 
it had been decided to send a messenger to bring 
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Winslow before the conclave to answer certain 
questions as to his disposition of the funds con- 
fided to him by the late Mrs. EatclifiF. The mes- 
senger having returned once with the information 
that Winslow was not at home, had been sent a 
second time with orders to wait for him till ten 
o'clock. 

It had been also resolved to summon Charles 
Kenrick before the conclave, and an officer had 
been sent to the hotel for that purpose. 

There was now a discussion as to Vance. Who 
knew him ? No one intimately. Several had a 
mere bowing acquaintance with him. Eatclifif 
could not remember that he had ever seen him. 
Had Vance contributed to the cause ? Yes. He 
bad paid a thousand dollars for the relief of the 
suflfering at the hospital. Did anybody know what 
he was worth ? A cotton-broker present knew of 
hU making " thirty thousand dollars clean " in one 
operation in the winter of 1858. Did he own any 
real estate in the city ? His i^ame was not down in 
the published list of holders. If he owned any, it 
was probably held under some other person's name. 
Among tax-payers he was rated at only fifty thou- 
sand dollars ; but he might have an income from 
property in other places, perhaps at the North, on 
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which he ought to pay his quota in this hour of 
common danger. It was decided to send to see 
why Vance did not come ; and a third oflBcer was 
despatched to find him. 

^' Does any one know," asked Semmes, '^ whether 
Captain Onslow hats yet got the news of this ter- 
rible disaster to his family in Texas ? " 

"The intelligence has but just reached us at 
head-quarters," replied Mr. Ferrand, a wealthy 
Creole. " I hope it will not shake the Captain's 
loyalty to the good cause." 

« Why should it ? " inquired EatcliflF. 

" He must be a spooney to let it make any 
difference," said Sanderson. 

" Some people are so weak and prejudiced I " 
replied Eobson. " Tell them the good of the in- 
stitution requires that their whole family should 
perish and they can't see it. Such sordid souls, 
incapable of grand sacrifices, are too com- 
mon." 

" That's a fact," responded Greorge Sanderson, 
who was getting thirsty^ and adhered to Eobson, 
as to the genius of good liquor. 

" Old Onslow deserved his fate," said Mr. Curry, 
a fiery little man, resembling Vice-PresideAt 
Stephens. 
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** To be sure he deserved it ! " returned Robson. 
*' And so did that heretical young girl, his daugh- 
ter, deserve hers. Why, it's asserted, on good 
authority, that she had been heard to repeat 
Patrick Henry's remark, that slavery is inconsis- 
tent with the Christian religion I " 

Mr. Polk, who, being related to a bishop, thought 
it was incumbent on him to rebuke extreme senti- 
ments, here nuldly remarked : ^* We do not make 
war on young girls and women. I'm sorry our 
friends in Texas should resort to such violent 
practices." 

*^Let us have no half-way measures I " exclaimed 
Robson. ^*We can't check feminine treason by 
sprinkling rose-water." 

"The rankest Abolitionists are among the wo- 
men," interposed Ratcliflf. 

"No doubt of it," replied Robson. " Or if a 
woman isn't an Abolitionist herself, she may 
become the mother of one. An ounce of precau- 
tion is worth a pound of cure." 

" Gentlemen," said Mr. Polk, " I base my sup- 
port of slavery on evangelical principles, and they 
teach me to look upon outrage and murder as 
crimes." 

" It will do very well for you and the bishops," 
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replied Eobson, "to tell the hoi pollai — the 
people — ^that slavery is evangelical ; but here in 
this snug little coterie, we mustn't try to fool 
each other — 't wouldn't be civil. We'll take it for 
granted there are no greenhorns among us. We 
can therefore afford to speafc plainly. Slavery is 
based on the principle that might makes right, and 
on no other." 

" That's the talk," said Eatcliff. 

^' That being the talk," continued Eqbson, " let 
us face the music without dodging. The object 
of this war is to make the slaveholding interest, 
more than it has ever been before, the ruling in- 
terest of America; to propagate, extend, and at 
the same time consolidate slavery ; to take away 
all governing power from the people and vest it in 
the hands of a committee of slaveholders, who 
will regard the wealth and power of their order 
as paramount to all other considerations and laws, 
human or divine. I presume there's nobody here 
who will deny this." 

" Is it quite prudent to make such declarations? " 
asked Mr. Polk, in a deprecatory tone. 

" Is there anyone here, sir, you want to hood- 
wink ? " returned Eobson. 

" Oh, no, no ! " replied Mr. Polk. " I presume 
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we are all qualified to understand the esoteric 
meaning of the Eebellion." 

*' It is no longer esoteric," said Robson. " The 
doctrine is openly proclaimed. What says Spratt, 
of South Carolina ? What says Toombs ? What 
De Bow, Fitzhugh, Grayson, the Richmond 
papers, Trescott, Cobb? They are openly in 
favour of an aristocracy, and against popular 
rights." 

Before any reply was made, there was a knock 
at the door, and Ratclifif was called out. In three 
minutes he retximed, his face distorted with 
anger and excitement. "Gentlemen," said he, 
** we are the victims of an infernal Yankee trick. 
I have reason to believe that Winslow, aided, 
perhaps, by other suspected parties, has made his 
escape this very night in a little steam-tug that 
has been lying for some days in the river, ready 
for a start." 

" Which way has it gone ? " asked Semmes. 

" Down the river. Probably to Pass a I'Outre." 

" Telegraph to the forts to intercept her," said 
Semmes. 

" A good idea ! " exclaimed Ratcliff. " I'll do 
it at once." He joined O'Gorman outside, and 
the next moment a carriage was heai'd rolling 
over the pavements. 
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** Gentlemen," said Eobson, " if we expect to 
see any of the parties we have summoned here 
to-night, there is something so touching and 
amiable in our credulity that I grieve to harshly 
dispel it. But let me say that Mr. Kenrick 
would see. us all in the profoundest depths before 
he would put himself in our power or acknow- 
ledge our jurisdiction ; Mr. Vance can keep his 
own counsel and will not brook dictation, or I'm 
no judge of physiognomy ; Captain Onslow has a 
foolish sensitiveness which leads him to resent 
murder and outrage when practised against his 
own family; and as for old Winslow, he hasn't 
lived seventy years not to know better than to 
place himself within reach of a tiger's claws. I 
think we may as well adjourn, and muse over the 
mutability of human affairs." 

Before Eobson's proposition was carried into 
effect, an errand-boy from the telegraph-oflBce 
brought Semmes this letter : — 

^' The scoundrels have cut the telegraph wires, 
and we can't communicate with the forts. I 
leave here at once to engage a boat for the 
pursuit. Shall go in her myself. You must do 
this one thing for me without fail : Take up your 

VOL. in. 
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abode at once, this very night, in my house, and 
stay there till I come back. Use every possible 
precaution to prevent another escape of that young 
person of whom I spoke to you. Do not let her 
move a step out of doors without you or your agents 
know precisely where she is. I shall hold you 
responsible for her security. I may not be back 
for a day or two, in which case you must have 
udty wife's interment properly attended to. 

" Yours, 

" Eatcliff." 

** i agree with Mr. Eobson," said Seinmes, " that 
we may as well adjourn. The telegraph wires 
are cut, and I should not wonder if all the sum- 
moned parties were among the fugitives Eatcliff 
pursues." 

The select assembiage broke up, and above the 
curses, freely uttered^ rang the sardonic laugh of • 
Eobson. "Two to one that Eatclifif doesn't 
catch them ! " said he ; but no one took up the 
bet, though it should be remembered^ in defence 
of Wiginan and Sanderson, that they were too 
busy in the liquor -closet to heed the ofifer. 

"Ah! my pious friends — still at it, I see!" 
exclaimed Eobson, coming in upon them. " You 
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remind me of a French hymn I leamt in my 
youth : — 

Toufl lo8 m^chants sont buyeun d'eau ; 
C'est bien prouv^ par le d61uge ! 

Which, for Sanderson's benefit, I will translate : — 

Who are the wicked ? Why, water-drinkers ! 
The deluge proves it to all right thinkers. " 

Leaving the trio over their cups, let us follow 
the enraged Ratcliif in his adventures subsequent 
to his letter to Semmes. 

The Eebel was a boat armed with a one- 
hundred-pound rifled gun^ and used for occasional 
reconnoitring expeditions down the river. Eat- 
cliflf had no difficulty in inducing the captain to 
put her on the chase; but an hour was spent 
hunting up the engineer and getting ready. At 
last the Jlebel was started in pursuit. The rain 
had ceased, and the moon, bursting occasionally 
from dark drifting clouds, shed a fitful light. 
Batcliff paced the deck, smoking cigars, and 
nursing his rage. 

It was nearly sunrise before they reached Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, thirty-three miles above 
the Balize. Nothing could yet be seen of the 
steam-tug ; but there was a telltale pillar of smoke 
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in the distance. "We shall have her!" said 
Eatcliflf, exultingly. 

Following in the trail of the Eebel were numer- 
ous sea-gulls whom the storm had driven up the 
river. The boat now entered that long canal-like 
section where the great river flows between narrow 
banks, which, including the swamps behind them, 
are each not more than two or three hundred 
yards wide, running out into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Here and there among the dead reeds and scattered 
willows a tall white crane might be seen feeding. 
Over these narrow fringes of swampy land you 
could see the dark green waters of the Grulf just 
beginning to be incarnadined by the rising sun. 
With the salt-water so near on either side that 
you could shoot an arrow into it, you saw the river 
holding its way through the same deep, unbroken 
channel, keeping unmixed its powerful body of 
fresh water, except when hurricanes sweep the 
briny spray over these long ribbons of land into 
the Mississippi. 

Vance had abandoned his original intention of 
trying the Pass a I'Outre. Having learned from 
a pilot that the Brooklyn, carrying the Stars and 
Stripes, was cruising off the South-west Pass, he 
resolved to steer in that direction. But when 
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within five miles of the head of the Passes, one of 
those capricious fogs, not uncommon on the river, 
came down, shrouding the banks on either side. 
The Artful Dodger crept along at an abated 
speed through the sticky vapour. Soon the 
throb of a steamer close in the rear could be 
distinctly heard. The Artful had but one gun, 
and that was a five-inch rifled one ; but it could 
be run out over her after bulwarks. 

All at once the fog lifted, and the sun came out 
sharp and dazzling, scattering the white banks of 
vapour. The Eebel might be seen not a third of 
a mile oflF. A shot came from her as a signal to 
the Artful to heave toi Vance ordered the Stars 
and Stripes to be run up, and the engines to be 
reversed. The Eebel, as if astounded at the 
audacity of the act on the part of her contempt- 
ible adversary, swayed a little in the current so 
as to present a good part of her side. Vance saw 
his opportunity, and, with the quickness of one 
accustomed to dead-shots, decided on his range. 
The next moment, and before the Eebel could re- 
cover herself, he fired, the shock racking every 
joint in the little tug. 

The eflfect of the shot was speedily visible and 
audible in the issuing of steam and in cries of 
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suflfering on board the EebeL The boiler had been 
hit, and she was helpless. Vance fired a second 
shot, but this time over her, as a summons for 
surrender. The Confederate flag at once dis- 
appeared. The next moment a small boat, con- 
taining half a dozen persons, put out from the 
Rebel as if they iutended to gain the bank and 
escape among the low willows and dead reeds of 
the marshy deposits. But before this could be 
done, two cutters bearing United States flags, were 
seen to issue from a diminutive bayou in the 
neighbourhood, and intercept the boat, which was 
taken in tow by the larger cutter. The Artful 
Dodger then steamed up to the disabled Eebel 
and took possession. 

At the mouth of the South-west Pass they met 
the Brooklyn. Vance went on board, found in 
the Commodore an old acquaintance, and after 
recounting the adventures of the last twelve hours, 
gave up the two steamers for Grovernment use. 
It was then arranged that he and his companions 
should take passage on board the store-ship 
Catawba, which was to sail for New York within 
the hour ; while all the persons captured on board 
the Eebel, together with the detective carried oflf 
by Vance, should be detained as prisoners and 
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sent North in an armed steamer, to leave the next 
day. 

" There's one man," said Vance — *' his name is 
Eatcliflf — who will try by all possible arts and 
pleadings to get away. Hold on to him, Commor 
dore, as you would to a detected incendiary. 'Tis 
all the requital I ask for my little present to Uncle 
Sam." 

" He shall be safe in Fort Lafayette before the 
month is out," replied the Commodore. "I'll take 
your word for it, Vance, th^t he isn't to be 
trusted." 

"One word more. Commodore. My crew on 
board the little tug are all good men and true. 
Old Skipper Payson, whom you see yonder, goes 
into this fight, not for wages, but for love. He has 
but one fault | " 

" What's that ? Drinks, I suppose ! " 

" No. He's a terrible Abolitionist." 

*' So much the better I We shall all be Abor 
litionists before this war is ended. 'Tis the only 
way to end it." 

" Good, my Commodore ! Such sentiments from 
men in your position will do as much as rifled 
cannon for the cause." 

" More, Mr. Vance, more I And now duty calls 
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me off. Your tnen, sir, shall be provided for. 
Good bye." 

Vance and the Commodore shook hands and 
parted. Vance was rowed back to the Artful 
Dodger. On his way> looking through his opera- 
glass, he could see Eatcliff in the cutter, gnawing 
his rage, and looking the incarnation of chagrin. 

The Catawba was making her toilet ready for a 
start. She lay at a short distance from the Artful. 
Vance, Winslow, Kenrickj and Onslow went on 
boards where the orders of the Commodore had 
secured for them excellent accommodations. Be- 
fore noon a north-easterly breeze had sprung up, 
and they took their leave of the mouths of the 
Mississippi. 

Eatcliff no sooner touched the deck of the 
Brooklyn, than, conquering with an effort his 
haughtiness, he took off his hat, and approaching 
the Commodore, asked for an interview. 

The Commodore was an old weather-beaten 
sailor, not far from his threescore and ten years. 
He kept no " circumlocution office " on board his 
ship, and as he valued his time, he could not 
tolerate any tortuous delays in coming to the point. 

" Commodore," said Eatcliff, " 'tis important I 
should have a few words with you immediately." 
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" Well, sir, be quick about it." 

" Commodore, I have long known you by re- 
putation as a man of honour. I have often heard 
Commodore Tatnall" — 

" The d— d old traitor ! Well, sir ? " 

** I beg pardon. I supposed you and Tatnall 
were intimate." 

"So we were! Loved him once as my own 
brother. He and I and Percival have had many 
a jolly time together. But now, d — n him ! The 
man who could trample on the old flag that had 
protected and honoured and enriched him all his 
life is no better than a beast. So d — n him! 
Don't let me hear his name again." 

" I beg pardon. Commodore. As I was saying, 
we know you to be a gentleman " — 

"Stop! I'm an officer in the United States 
service. That's the only capacity I shall allow 
you to address me in. Your salvy compliments 
make me sick. What do you want ? " 

"It's necessary I should return at once to 
New Orleans." 

" Indeed ! How do you propose to get 
there ? " 

"Wlien you hear my story, you'll give me the 
facilities." 
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"Don't flatter yourself. I shall do no such 
thing." 

" But, Commodore, I came out in pursuit of an 
unfaithful agent, who was running off with my 
property." 

" Hark you, sir ; when you speak in those terms 
of Simon Winslow, you lie, and deserve the cat." 

Eatcliff grew purple in the struggle to suppress 
an outburst of wrath. But, after nearly a minute 
of silence, he said : " Commodore, my wife died 
only a few hours ago. Her unburied remains lie 
in my house. Surely you'll let me return to 
attend her funeral. You'll not be so cruel as to 
refuse me." 

" Pah I Does your dead wife need your care 
any more than my live wife needs mine? 'Tis 
your infernal treason keeps me here. Can you 
count the broken hearts and ruined constitutions 
you have already made — the thousands you have 
sent to untimely graves — in this attempt to carry 
out your beastly nigger-breeding, slavery-spread- 
ing speculation ? And now you presume to whine 
because I'll not let you slip back to hatch more 
treason, under the pretence that you want to go 
to a funeral I As if you hadn't made funerals 
enough already in the land ! Curse your impu- 
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dence, sir ! Be thankful I don't string you up to 
the yard-arm. Here, Mr. Buttons, see that this 
fellow is placed among the prisoners, and strictly 
guarded. I hold you responsible for him, sir !" 

The Commodore turned on his heel and left 
Eatcliff panting with an intolerable fury that he 
dared not vent. Big drops of perspiration came 
out on his face. The midshipman, playfully ad- 
dressed as Mr. Buttons, was a very stern-looking 
gentleman, of the name of Adams, who wore on 
his coat a very conspicuous row of buttons, and 
whose fourteenth birthday had been celebrated 
one week before. Motioning to Eatcliff, and 
frowning imperiously, he stamped his foot and 
exclaimed, " Follow me ! " The slave-lord, with 
an internal half-smothered groan of rage and de- 
spair, saw that there was no help, and obeyed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE OCCUPANT OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 

They forebore to break the chain 

Which bound the dusky tribe, 
Checked by the owner's fierce disdain, 

Lured by " Union " as the bribe. 
Destiny sat by and said, 

" Pang for pang your seed shall pay ; 
Hide in false peace your coward head — 

I bring round the harvest-day." 

B. W, Emerson, 

In one of the smaller parlours of the White House 
in Washington sat two men of rather marked 
appearance. One of them sat leaning back in his 
tipped chair, with his thumbs in the arm-holes of 
his vest, and his right ankle resting on his left 
knee. His figure, though now flaccid and relaxed, 
would evidently be a tall one if pulled out like the 
sliding joints of a spy-glass ; but gaunt, lean, and 
ungainly, with harsh angles and stooping shoulders. 
He was dressed in a suit of black, with a black 
satin vest, and round his neck a black silk kerchief 
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tied caxelessly in a knot, and passing under a 
shirt-collar turned down and revealing a neck 
brawny, sinewy, and tanned. 

The face that belonged to this figure was in 
keeping with it, and yet attractive from a certain 
charm of expression. Nose prominent and asser- 
tive; cheek-bones rather obtrusive, and under 
them the flesh sallow and browned, though par- 
tially covered by thick bristling black whiskers ; 
eyes dark and deeply set ; mouth and lips large ; 
and crowning all these features a shock of stiff 
profuse black hair carelessly put aside from his 
irregularly developed forehead, as if by no other 
comb than that which he could make of his long 
lank fingers. 

This man was not only the foremost citizen of 
the Eepublic, oflScially considered, but he had a 
reputation, exaggerated beyond his deserts, for 
homeliness. By the Eebel press he was frequently 
spoken of as ^* the ape " or the ^' gorilla." From 
the rowdy George Sanderson to the stiff, if not 
stately Jefferson Davis (himself far from being an 
Adonis), the pro-slavery champions took a harm- 
less satisfaction, in their public addresses, in al- 
luding, in some contemptuous epithet, to the man's 
personal shortcomings. So far from being dis- 
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turbed, the object of all these revilings would 
himself sometimes playfully refer to his personal 
attractions, unconscious how much there was in 
that face to redeem it from being truly character- 
ised either as ugly or commonplace. 

As he sat now, with eyes bent on vacancy, and 
his mind revolving the arguments or facts which 
had been presented by his visitor, his countenance 
assunied an expression which was pathetic in its 
indication 6f sincere and patient eflfort to grasp 
the truth and see clearly the way before him. The 
expression redeemed the whole countenance, for 
it was almost tender in its anxious yet resigned 
thoughtfulness ; in its profound sense of the enor- 
mous and unparalleled responsibilities resting on 
that one brain, perplexing it in the extreme. 

The other party to the interview was a inan 
whose personal appearance was in marked contrast. 
Although he had numbered in his life nearly as 
many years as the President, he looked some ten 
years younger. His figure was strikingly hand- 
some, compact, and graceful ; and his clothes were 
nicely adapted to it, both in Colour and cut. Every 
feature of his face was finely outlined and propor- 
tioned ; and the whole expression indicated at once 
refinement and energy, habits of intellectual cul- 
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ture and of robust physical exercise and endurance. 
This man was he who has passed so long in this 
story under the adopted name of Vance. 

There had been silence between the two for 
nearly a minute. Suddenly the President turned 
his mild dark eyes on his visitor, and said : "Well, 
sir, what would you have me do ? " 

" I would have you lead public opinion, Mr. 
President, instead of waiting for public opinion to 
lead you." 

"Make this allowance for me, Mr. Vance: I 
have many conflicting interests to reconcile ; many 
conflicting facts and assertions to sift and weigh. 
Eemember I am bound to listen, not merely to 
the men of New England, but to those of Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and Eastern Tennessee." 

*-Mr. President, you are bound to listen to no 
man who is not ready to say, Down with slavery 
if it stands in the way of the Eepublic ! You 
should at once infuse into every branch of the 
public service this determinationi to tear up the 
bitter root of all our woes. Why not give me the 
necessary authority to raise a black regiment ?" 

*^ Impossible ! The public are not ripe for any 
such extreme measure;" 

" There it is I You mean that the public shall 
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be the responsible President instead of Abraham 
Lincohi. Oh, sir, knowing you are on the side of 
right, have faith in your own power to mould and 
quicken public opinion. When last August, in 
Missouri, Fremont declared the slaves of Eebels 
free, one word of approval from you would have 
won the assent of every loyal man. But, instead 
of believing in the inherent force of a great idea 
to work its own way, you were biassed by the 
semi-loyal men who were lobbying for slavery, 
and you countermanded the righteous order, thus 
throwing us back a whole year. Do I give 
offence ? " 

*^ No, sir, speak your mind freely. I love sin- 
cerity." 

*^ We know very well, Mr. President, that you 
will do what is right eventually. But oh, why not 
do it at once, and forestall the issue ? We know 
that you will one of these days remove Buell and 
other generals, the singleness of whose devotion 
to the Union as against slavery is at least question- 
able. We know that you will put an end to the 
atrocious pro-slavery favouritism of many of our 
oflScers. We know you will issue a proclamation 
of emancipation." 

*' I think not, Mr. Vance." 
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*^ Pardon me, you will do it before next October. 
You will do it because the pressure of an advanced 
public opinion will force you to do it, and because 
God Almighty will interpose checks and defeats 
to our arms in order that we of the North may, 
in the fermentation of ideas, throw off this foul 
scum, redolent of the bottomless pit, which apathy 
or sympathy in regard to slavery engenders. Yes, 
you will give us an emancipation proclamation, 
and then you will give us permission to raise 
black regiments, and then, after being pricked, 
and urged, and pricked again, by public opinion, 
you will offset the Eebel threats of massacre by 
issuing a war bulletin declaring that the United 
States will protect her fighting men of whatever 
colour, and that there must be life for life for 
every black soldier killed in violation of the laws 
of war." 

** But are you a prophet, Mr. Vance ? " 

*^ It requires no gift of prophecy, Mr. President, 
to foretell these things. It needs but full faith 
in the operation of Divine laws to anticipate all 
that I have prefigured. You refuse now to let 
me raise a black regiment. In less than ten 
months you will give me a carte blanche to enlist 
as many negroes as I can for the war." 

VOL. in. D 
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^* Perhaps — ^but I don't see my way clear to do 
it yet." 

^*A great man," said Vance, ** ought to lead 
and fashion public opinion in stupendous emer- 
gencies like this — ought to throw himself boldly 
on some great principle having its root in eternal 
justice — ought to grapple it, cKng to it, stake 
everything upon it, and make everything give 
way to it." 

** But I am not a great man, Mr. Vance," said 
the President^ with imaffected naweti. 

^' I believe your intentions are good and great, 
Mr. President," was the reply; **for what you 
supremely desire is, to do your duty." 

" Yes, I claim that much. Thank you." 

" Well, your duty is to take the most energetic 
measures for conquering a peace. Under the 
Constitution, the war power is committed to your 
hands. That power is not defined by the Consti- 
tution ; for it is imprescriptible, regulated by in- 
ternational usage. That usage authorises you to 
free the slaves of an enemy. Why not do it ? " 

"Would not a proclamation of emancipation 
from Abraham Lincoln be much like the Pope's 
bull against the comet ? " 

" There is this difference : in the latter case. 
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the fulmination is against what we have no reason 
to suppose is an evil; in the former case, you 
would attack with moral weapons what you know 
to be a wrong and an injustice immediately under 
your eyes and within your reach. If it could be 
proved that the comet is an evil, the Pope's bull 
would not seem to me an absurdity ; for I have 
faith in the operation of ideas, and in the triumph 
of truth and good throughout the universe. But 
the emancipation proclamation would not be 
futile ; for it would give body and impulse to an 
idea, and that idea one friendly to right and to 
progress." 

The President rose, and, walking to the win- 
dow, drummed a moment with his fingers ab- 
stractedly on the glass, then, returning to his 
chair, reseated himself and said: "As Chief 
Magistrate of the Eepublic, my first duty is to 
save it. If I can best do that by tolerating 
slavery, slavery shall be tolerated. If I can best 
do it by abolishing slavery, you may be sure I 
will try to abolish it. But I mustn't be biassed 
by my feeUngs or my sentiments." 

** Why nob ? " asked Vance. " Do not all great 
moral truths originate in the feelings and the 
sentiments? The heart's policy is often the 
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safest. Is not cruelty wrong because the heart 
proclaims it? Is not despotism to be opposed 
because the heart detests it ? " 

**Mr. Vance, you eager philanthropists little 
know how hard it often is for less impulsive and 
more conservative men to withstand the urgency 
of those feelings that you give way to at once. 
But you have read history to little purpose if you 
do not know that the best cause maybe jeoparded 
by the premature and too radical movements of 
its friends. I have been blamed for listening to 
the counsels of Kentucky politicians and Missouri 
conservatives ; and yet if we had not held back 
Kentucky from the secession madness, she might 
have contributed the straw that would have 
broken the camel's back." 

*^ Oh, Kentucky ! " exclaimed Vance, " I know 
thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot. 
I would thou wert cold or hot. So then, because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I 
will spue thee out of my mouth ! Mr. President, 
the ruling powers in Kentucky would hand her 
over bound to Jeff Davis to-morrow, if they 
dared \ but they dare not do it. In the first 
place, they fear Uncle Sam and his gun-boats ; in 
the next place, they fear Kentuckians, of whom, 
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thank God ! there are enough who do not beUeve 
in slavery ; and, lastly, they fear the nineteenth 
century and the spirit of the age. Better take 
counsel from the Ehetts and Spratts of South 
Carolina than from the selfish politicians of 
Kentucky I They will moor you to the platform 
of a false conservatism till the golden opportunity 
slips by, and new thousands must be slaughtered 
before it can be recovered." 

*^ Well, what would be your programme ? " 
*^ This, Mr. President : accept it as a foregone 
conclusion that slavery must be exterminated; 
and then bend all your energies on accelerating 
its extermination. We sometimes hear it said, 
* What I do you expect such a vast system — so 
interwoven with the institutions of the South — ^to 
be uprooted and overthrown all at once ? ' To 
which I reply, * Yes I The price paid has been 
already proportionate to the magnitvde of the 
overthrow,^ Before the war is over, upwards of 
a million of men will have lost their lives in order 
that slavery might try its experiment of esta- 
blishing an independent slave empire. A 'million 
of men I And there are not four millions of 
slaves in the country! We will not take into 
accoimt the treasure expended — the lands deso- 
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lated — ^the taxes heaped upon the people — the 
ruin and anguish inflicted. It strikes me the 
price we have paid is big enough to offset the 
vastness of the social change. And, after all, it 
is not such a formidable job, when you consider 
that there are not forty thousand men in the 
whole country who severally own as many aa ten 
slaves. Why, in a single campaign we lose more 
soldiers than there ai:e slaveholders having any 
considerable stake in the institution. Experience 
has proved that there could be universal eman- 
cipation to-morrow, without bad results to either 
master or slave — with advantage, on the contrary, 
to both."* 

** Well, Mr. Vance, we will suppose the Missis- 
sippi opened; New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, 
and Eichmond captured — ^the Eebellion on its 
last legs — what then ? " 

" With the capture of New Orleans and Vicks- 
burg, and the opening of the Mississippi, you 
have Secessia on the hip, and her utter subjuga- 
tion is merely a question of time. When she 
cries p^ccaviy and offers to give in, I would say to 

* Our experience in South Carolina and Louisiana proves 
that there would be no danger, but, on the contrary, great good 
in instant emancipation. 
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the people of the Eebel States : ^ First, Slavery, 
the cause of this war, must be surrendered, to be 
disposed of at the discretion of the victors. 
Secondly J you must so modify your constitutions 
that Slavery can never be re-established among 
you. Thirdly y every anti-republican feature in 
your State Grovemments must be abandoned. 
Fourthly f every loyal man must be restored to the 
property and the rights you may have robbed him 
of. Fifthly y no man oflfensively implicated in the 
Eebellion must represent any State in Congress. 
Sixthly y no man must be taxed against his will 
for any debt incurred through rebellion against 
the United States. Under these easy and honour- 
able terms, I would readmit the seceded States to 
the Union; and if these terms are refused, I 
would occupy and hold the States as conquered 
territory." 

** And could we reconcile such a course with a 
due regard to law ? " 

** Surely yes ; for the people in rebellion are at 
once subjects and belligerents. They are public 
enemies, and as such are entitled only to such 
privileges as we may choose to concede. They are 
subjects, and as such must fulfil their obligations 
to the Eepublic" 
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"But you say nothing of confiscation, Mr. 
Vance." 

*^ I would be as generous as possible in this re- 
spect, Mr. President. Loyal men who have been 
robbed by the secession fury must of course be 
reimbursed, and the families of those who have 
been hxmg for their loyalty must be provided for, 
I see no fairer way of doing this than by making 
the robbers give up their plunder, and by com- 
pelling the murderers to contribute to the wants 
of those they have orphaned. But beyond this I 
would be governed by circumstances as they might 
develope themselves. I would practise all the 
clemency and forbearance consistent with justice. 
Those landholders who should lend themselves 
fairly and earnestly to the work of substituting a 
system of paid labour for slavery ishould be entitled 
to the most generous consideration and encou- 
ragement, whatever their antecedents might 
have been.^ I would do nothing for vengeance and 
humiliation ; everything for the benefit* of the 
Southern people themselves and their" posterity. 
Questions of indemnification should not stand in 
the way of a restored Union." 

" Undoubtedly, Mr, Vance, the'interests of the 
masses, North and South, are identical." 
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** That is true, Mr. President, but it is what the 
Bebel leaders try to conceal from their dupes. 
The most damnable eflfect of Slavery has been 
the engendering at the South of that large class of 
mean whites, proud, ignorant, lazy, squalid, and 
brutally degraded, who yet feel that they are a 
sort of aristocracy because they are not niggers. 
Having produced this class, Slavery now sees it 
must rob them of all political rights. Hence the 
avowed plan of the Secession leaders to have 
either a close oligarchical or a monarchical go- 
vernment. The thick skulls of these mean whites 
(or if not of them, of their children) we must 
reach by help of the schoolmaster, and let them 
see that their interests lie in the elevation of labour 
and in opposition to the theories of the shallow 
dilettanti of the South, who, claiming to be great 
political thinkers and philosophers, maintain that 
capital ought to own labour, and that there must 
be an hereditary servile race, if not black, then 
white, in whom all mental aspiration and develop- 
ment shairbe discouraged and kept down, in order 
that they may be content to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. As if God's world-process were 
kept up in order that a few Epicurean gentlemen 
may have a good time of it, and send their sons to 
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Paris to eat sumptuous dinners and attend model- 
axtist entertainments, while thousands are toiling 
to supply the means for their base pleasures I As 
if a Frederick Douglas must be brutified into a 
slave in order that a Slidell may give Sybarite 
banquets and drive his neat span through the 
Champs Elys^es I " 

" What should we do with the blacks after we 
had freed them ? " 

" Let them alone ! Let them do for themselves. 
The diflSculties in the way are all those of the 
imagination." 

*' I like the moderation of your views as to 
confiscation." 

" When the mass of the people at the South," 
continued Vance, " come to see, as they will even- 
tually, that we have been fighting the great battle 
of humanity and of freedom, for the South even 
more than for the North, for the white man even 
more than for the black, there will be such a re- 
action as will obliterate every trace of rancour 
that internecine war has begotten. But I have 
talked too much. I have occupied too much of 
your time." 

" Oh, no ! I delight to meet with men who come 
to me, thinking how they may benefit, not them- 
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selves, but their country. The steam-tugs you 
gave us oflf the mouths of the Mississippi we would 
gladly have paid thirty thousand dollars for. I 
wish I could meet your views in regard to the en- 
listment of black troops; but — but — that pear 
isn't yet ripe. Failing that, you shall have any 
place you want in jbhe Butler and Farragut ex- 
pedition against New Orleans, As for your 
young friends — what did you say their names 
are?" 

"Eobert Onslow and Charles Kenrick." 

" Oh, yes ! Onslow, you say, has been a captain 
in the Eebel service. Both the young men shall 
be honourably placed where they can distinguish 
themselves. I'll speak to Stanton about them 
this very day. Let me make a note of it." 

The President drew from his pocket a memo- 
randum-book, and hastily wrote a line or two. 
Vance rose to take his leave. 

*'Mr. President," said he, "I thank you for 
this interview. But there's one thing in which 
you've disappointed me." 

*^ Ah ! you think me rather a slow coach, eh ? " 

** Yes ; but that wasn't what I alluded to." 

'^ What then?" 

** From what I've read about you in the news- 
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papers^ I expected to have to hear one of your 
stories." 

A smile full of sweetness and bonhonmiie broke 
over the President's careworn face as he replied : 
*' Eeally ! Is it possible ? Have you been here 
all this time without my telling you a story ? Sit 
down, Mr. Vance, and let me make up for my 
remissness." 

Vance resumed his seat. 

The President ran his fingers through his long, 
carelessly disposed hair, pushing it aside from his 
forehead, and said : " Once on a time the king of 
beasts, the lion, took it into his head he would 
travel into foreign parts. But before leaving his 
kingdom he installed an old 'coon as viceroy. The 
lion was absent just four months to a day ; and 
on his return he called all the principal beasts to 
hear their reports as to the way in which affairs 
had been managed in his absence. Said the fox, 
* You left an old imbecile to rule us, sire. No 
sooner were you gone than a rebellion broke out, 
and he appointed for our leader a low-bom mule, 
whose cardinal maxim in military matters was to 
put oflF till to-morrow whatever could be just as 
well done to-day; whose policy was a masterly 
inactivity instead of a straightforward movement 
on the enemy's works.' Said the sheep, *The 
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'coon could have had peace if he had listened to 
me and others who wanted to draw it mild and to 
compromise. Such a bloodthirsty wretch as the 
'coon ought to be expelled from civilised society.' 
Said the horse, * He is too slow.' Said the ox, 
^ He is too fast.' Said the jackass, ^He doesn't 
know how to bray; he can't utter an inspiring 
note.' Said the pig, * He is too full of his jokes 
and stories.' Said the magpie, ^ He is a liar and 
a thief.' Said the owl, 'He is no diplomatist.' 
Said the tiger, * He is too conservative.' Said the 
beaver, * He is too radical.' * Stop I ' roared the 
king — * shut up, every beast of you I ' At once 
there was silence in the assembly. Then, turning 
to his viceroy, the lion said, * Old 'coon, I wish no 
better proof that you have been faithful than all 
this abuse from opposite parties. You have done 
so well, that you shall be reinstalled for another 
term of four months I ' " 

" And what did the old 'coon say to that ? " 
• asked Vance. 

*' The old 'coon begged to be excused, protest- 
ing that he had experienced quite enough of the 
charms of office." 

The President held out his hand. Vance pressed 
it with a respectful cordiality, and withdrew from 
the White House. 
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CHAPTER III. 

COMPARINa NOTES. 

But thou art fled, ... 

Like some frail exhalation which the dawn 

Bobes in its golden beams — ah I thou hast fled ; 

The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful, 

The child of grace and genius I SheUey, 

Not many weeks after the conversation (not alto- 
gether imaginary) at the White House, a young 
man in the uniform of a captain lay on the sofa in 
a room at Willard's Hotel in Washington. He 
lay reading a newspaper, but the paleness of his 
face showed that he had been suflFering either 
from illness or a serious wound. This young man 
was Onslow. In a cavalry skirmish at Winchester, 
in which theEebels had been handsomely routed, 
he had been shot through the lungs, the ball 
coming out at his back. There was one chance 
in a thousand that the direction taken by the ball 
would be such that the wound should not prove 
fetal ; and this thousandth chance happened in his 
favour. Thanks to a naturally vigorous constitu- 
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tion, he was rapidly convalesciiig. He began to 
be impatient once more for action. 

There was a knock at the door, and Vance 
entered, 

" How is our cavaby captain to-day?" he asked 
cheerily. 

" Better and better, my dear Mr. Vance.'* 

** Let me feel of his pulse. Excellent I Firm, 
regular ! Appetite ? " 

" Improving daily. He ate two boiled eggs and 
a lamb chop for breakfast, not to speak of a slice 
of aerated bread." 

*' Come now — that will do. He will be ready 
soon for a bullet through his other lung. But he 
must not get restless. There's plenty of fighting 
in store for him." 

*^ Mr. Vance, Tve been pondering the strange 
story of your life ; your interview with my father 
on board the Pontiac ; the loss of the Berwicks ; 
the supposed loss of their child ; the developments 
by which you were led to suspect that the child 
was kidnapped ; Peek's unavailing search for the 
rascal Hyde ; the interview with Quattles, con- 
firHning your suspicion of foul play ; and finally 
your interview last week in New York with the 
mulatto woman, Hattie Davy. Let me ask if 
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Hattie thinks she could still identify the lost 

child." 

" Yes, by certain marks on her person. She at 
once recognised the little sleeve-button I got from 
Quattles." 

"Please let me look at it." 

Vance took from his pocket a small circular box 
Fhich he unscrewed, and there, in the centre of a 
circle of hair, lay the button. He handed the box 
to the wounded soldier. At this moment Kenrick 
entered the room. 

"Ha, Lieutenant 1 What's the news?" ex-, 
claimed Vance. 

" Ask anyone but me," returned Kenrick. 
" Have I not been all the morning trying guns at 
the navy-yard ? What have you there, Eobert 1 A 
lock of hair ? Ah I I have seen that hair before." 

" Impossible I " said Vance. 

" Not at all 1 " replied Kenrick. " The colour 
is too peculiar to be confounded. Miss Perdita 
Brown wore a bracelet of that hair the last evening 
we met her at the St. Charles." 

"Again I say, impossible," quoth Vance. "Some- 
thing like it, perhaps, but not this. How could die 
have come by it?" 

"Cousin," replied Kenrick, "I'm quick to 
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detect slight diflFerences of colour, and in this case 
I'm sure." 

Suddenly the Lieutenant noticed the little 
sleeve-button in Onslow's hand, and, while the 
blood mounted to his forehead, turning to him 
said, " How did you come by this, Eobert ? " 

" Why do you ask with so much interest ? " in- 
quired Vance. 

" Because that same button I've seen worn by 
Perdita." 

"Now I know you're raving," said Vance; 
" for, till now, it hasn't been out of my pocket 
siace Quattles gave it me." 

^'Do you mean to say," exclaimed Kenrick, 
" that this is the jewel of which you told me ; 
that which belonged to the lost infant of the 
Pontiac ? " 

" Yes ; her nurse identifies it. Undoubtedly it 
is one of a pair worn by poor little Clara." 

"Then," said Kenrick, with the emphasis of 
sudden conviction, "Clara and Perdita are one 
and the same I " 

Startling as a severe blow was this declaration 
to Vance. It forced upon his consideration a 
possibility so new, so strange, so distressing, that 
he felt crushed by the thought that there was 

VOL. ni. B 
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even a chance of its truth. Such an opportunity, 
thrust, as it were, by Fate under his eyes, had it 
been allowed to escape him ? His emotions were 
those of a blind man, who, being suddenly restored 
to sight, learns that he has passed by a treasure 
which another has picked up. He paced the room. 
He struck his arms out wildly. He pushed up 
the sleeves of his coat with an objectless energy, 
and then pulled them down. 

** Oh, blind mole I " he groaned, " too intent on 
thy own little burrow to see the stars out-shining! 
Oh, beast with blinders ! looking neither on the 
right nor on the left, but only straight before thy 
nose I " 

And then, as if ashamed of his ranting, he sat 
down and said : *^ How strange that this possibility 
should never have occurred to me I I saw there 
was a mystery in the poor girl's fate, and I tried 
to make her disclose it. Had I only seen her 
that last day I called, I should have extorted her 
confidence. Once or twice during our interview 
she seemed on the point of telling me something. 
Then she would check herself, as if from some 
prompting of delicacy or of caution. To think 
tJiat I should have been so inconsiderate 1 To 
think, too, that I should have been duped by that 
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heartless lay-figure for dressmakers and milliners, . 
Miss Tremaine I Yes I I almost dread to look 
further lest I should be convinced that Charles is 
right, and that Clara Berwick and Perdita Brown 
are one and the same person. If so, the poor girl 
we all so admired is a slave I " 

" A slave I " gasped Kenrick, struck to the heart 
by the cruel word, and turning pale. 

" I'd like to see the man who'd venture to style 
himself her master in my presence I " cried On- 
slow, forgetting his wound, and half rising from 
the sofa. 

"Soft ! " said Vance. " We may be too hasty 
in our conclusion. There may be sleeve-buttons by 
the gross, precisely of this pattern, in the shops." 

*^ No I " replied Kenrick. " Coral of that colour 
is what you do not often meet with. Such a 
delicate flesh tint is unusual. You cannot con- 
vince me that the mate of this button is not the 
one worn by the young lady we knew as Perdita. 
Perhaps, too, it is marked like the other pair. If 
so, it ought to have on it the letters — ^" 

"What letters?" exclaimed Vance, fiercely, 
arresting Kenrick's hand so he could not examine 
the button. 

" The letters C. A. B." replied Kenrick. 

E 2 
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" Good heavens, yes ! " ejaculated Vance, re- 
leasing him, and sinking into an arm-chair. And 
then, after several seconds of profoimd sighing, he 
drew forth from his pocket-book an envelope, and 
said: "This contains the testimony of Hattie 
Davy in regard to certain personal marks that 
would go far to prove identity. One of these 
marks I distinctly remember as striking my at- 
tention in Clara, the child, and yet I never noticed 
it in the person we knew as Perdita. Could I 
have failed to remark it, had it existed ? " 

"Why not?" answered Kenrick. "Your 
thoughts are too intent on public business for you 
to apply them very closely to an examination of 
the personal graces or defects of any young woman, 
however charming." 

"Tell me. Captain," said Vance to Onslow, 
" did you ever notice in Perdita any physical 
peculiarity, in which she diflfered from most other 
persons ? " 

" I merely noticed she was peculiarly beautiful," 
^replied Onslow; "that she wore her own fine, 
rich, profuse hair exclusively, instead of borrowing 
tresses from the wig-maker, as nine-tenths of our 
young ladies do now-a-days ; that her features were 
not only handsome in themselves by those laws 
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which a sculptor would acknowledge, but lovely 
from the expression that made them luminous; 
that her form was the most symmetrical ; her — ^*' 

" Enough, Captain ! " interrupted Vance. I 
see you did not detect the peculiarity to which I 
allude. Now tell me, cousin, how was it with 
^<nc? Were you more penetrating?" 

'* I think I know to what you refer," replied 
Kenrick. ** Her eyes were of different colours ; 
one a rich dark blue, the other grey." 

" Fate I yes I " exclaimed Vance, dashing one 
hand against the other. ^^ Can you tell me which 
was blue ? " 

« Yes, the left was blue." 

Vance took from the envelope a paper, and 
unfolding it, pointed to these lines, which Onslow 
and Kenrick perused together : — 

Vance. '^ You tell me one of her eyes was dark 
blue, the other dark grey. Can you tell me which 
was blue ? " 

Hattie. ** Yes ; for I remember a talk about it 
between the father and the mother. The father 
had blue eyes, the mother grey. The mother 
playfully boasted that the eye of her colour was 
the child's right eye ; to which the father replied, 
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* But the left is nearest the heart.' And so, sir, 
remembering that conversation, I can swear posi- 
tively that the child's left eye was the blue one." 

" Eather a striking concurrence of testimony ! " 
said Onslow. "I wonder I should never have 
detected the oddity." 

'*Let me remark," replied Kenrick, **that it 
required a near observation to note the difiference 
in the hue of the eyes. Three feet off you would 
hardly discriminate. The depth of shade is nearly 
equal in both. You might be acquainted with 
Perdita a twelvemonth and never heed the pecu- 
liarity. So do not, cousin, take blame to yourself 
for inattention." 

" Do you remember, Charles," said Vance, " our 
visit to the hospital the day after our landing in 
New York?" 

" Yes ; I shall never forget the scene," replied 
Kenrick. 

" Do you remember," continued Vance, *^ among 
the nurses quite a young girl, who, while carrying 
a salver of food to a wounded soldier, was asked 
by you if you should not relieve her of the 
burden?" 

"Yes; and her reply was, ^ Where are your 
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shoulder-straps?' And she eyed me from head 
to foot with provoking coolness. *Fm on my 
way to Washington for them,' answered I. * Then 
you may take the salver,' said the little woman, 
graciously thrusting it into my hands." 

** Well, Charles, when I was in New York last 
week, I saw that same little woman again, and 
found out who she is. How strangely, in this 
kaleidoscope of events which we call the world, 
we are brought in conjunction with those persons 
between whose fate and our own Chance or Pro- 
vidence seems to tender a significance which it 
would have us heed and solve ! This girl was a 
Miss Charlton, the daughter of that same Balph 
Charlton who holds the immense estate that right- 
fully belongs to our lost Clara." 

*' Would he be disposed to surrender it ?" asked 
Onslow. 

'* Probably not. I took pains while in New 
York to make inquiries. I learnt that his do- 
mestic status is far from enviable. He himself, 
could he follow his heart's proclivities, would be a 
miser. Then he could be happy and contented — 
in his way. But this his wife will not allow. She 
forces him by the power of a superior will into 
expenses at which his heart revolts, although they 
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do not absorb a fifth part of his income. The 
daughter shrinks from him with an innate aver- 
sion which she cannot overcome. And so, ;^i- 
loving and unloved, he finds in his own base 
avarice the instrument that scourges him and 
keeps him wretched." 

** I should not feel much compunction in com- 
pelling such a man to unclutch his riches," re- 
marked Onslow. 

" It will be very diflScult to do that, I fear," 
said Vance, "even supposing we can find and 
identify the true heir." 

"We must find her, cost what it may!" cried 
Kenrick. " Cousin, take me to New Orleans with 
you." 

"No, Charles. You are wanted here on the 
Potomac. Your reputation in gunnery is already 
high. The country needs more officers of your 
stamp. You cannot be spared. The Captain here 
can go with me to the Grulf. He is wounded and 
entitled to a furlough. A trip to New Orleans by 
sea will do him good." 

With a look of grave disappointment Kenrick 
took up a newspaper and kept his face concealed 
by it for a moment. Then putting it down, and 
turning to Vance, he said, with a sweet sincerity 
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in his tone : " Cousin, where my wishes are so 
strongly enlisted, you can judge better than I of 
my duty. I yield to your judgment, and, if you 
persist in it, will make no eflFort to get from 
government the permission I covet." 

'* Truly I think your place is here," said Vance. 

A servant entered with a letter. It was for 
Vance. He opened it, and finding it was from 
Peek, read as follows : — 

" New Oblbaws : February, 1862. 

**Dear Mr. Vance, — On leaving you at the 
Levee, I drove straight for the stable where my 
horses belonged. I passed the night with my 
Mend Antoine, the coachman. The next day I 
went to your house, where I have stayed with 
those kind people, the Bernards, ever since. 

'* Please inform Mr. Winslow I duly attended 
to his commissions. What will seem strange to 
you is the fact that in attending to his affairs I 
am attending to yours. Two days after your de- 
parture the newspapers contained flaming accounts 
of the treacherous seizure of the Artful Dodger 
by Messrs. Vance, Winslow & Co. — ^their pursuit 
by the Eebel, the encounter, the Eebel's discom- 
fiture, the ' abduction ' of Mr. Eatcliflf, the funeral 
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of his poor wife, &c. Seeing that Mr. EatcliflF 
was absent, I thought the opportunity favourable 
for me to call at his house on the quadroon lady, 
Madame Volney, to whom Mr. Winslow had com- 
mended me. I went and found in the servant 
who opened the door an old acquaintance, Esha, 
whom years ago you sought for in vain. She was 
here keeping watch over a white slave. 

"And who is the white slave? you will ask. 
Ah I there's the mystery. Who is she indeed ? 
In the first place, she is claimed by EatcliflF; in 
the next, she and Madame Volney are the resi- 
duary legatees of the late Mrs. EatcliflF; in the 
next, she is the young lady who has been staying 
with Miss Tremaine at the St. Charles." 

Here there was a cry of pain from Vance, so 
sharp and sudden, that Kenrick started forward to 
his relief. 

"What's the matter? Is it bad news? "in- 
quired Onslow. 

"I'll finish reading the letter by myself," 
replied Vance, taking his departure without 
ceremony. 

Seated in his own apartment, he continued the 
reading : — 
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*^ Do not think me fanciful, Mr. Vance, but the 
moment I set eyes on this yomig woman the con- 
viction struck me. She is the lost Clara for whom 
we are seeking. The coincidence of age and the 
fact that I have had the search of her on my 
mind, may fully explain the impression. May. 
But you know I believe in the phenomena of 
Spiritualism. 5eZie/ is not the right word. Know^ 
ledge would be nearer the truth. 

^* There is here in New Orleans a young man 
named Bender who calls himself a medium. He 
is a worthless fellow, and I have several times 
caught him cheating. But he nevertheless gives 
me glimpses of spiritual powers. There are some 
plain oases in which cheating is impossible. For 
instance, if without throwing out any previous 
hint, however remote, I think of twenty different 
persons in succession, my knowledge of whom is 
a secret in my own brain, and if I say to a me- 
dium, * Of what person am I thinking now ? ' and 
if the medium instantly, without hesitation or 
inquiry, gives me the right reply twenty times in 
succession, I may reasonably conclude — ^may I 
not ? — ^that the power is what it appears to be, 
and that the medium gets his knowledge through 
a faculty which, if not preternatural, is very rare. 
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and is denied as possible by science. Well, this 
test has been fulfilled, not once only, but more 
than fifty different times.* 

"I got Madame Volney's consent to bring 
Bender to the house. After he had showed her 
his wonderful powers of thought-reading, we put 
the hand of the white slave in his, and bade him 
tell us her name. He wrote with great rapidity, 
Clara Aylesford Berwick. We asked her father's 
name. In a moment the medium's limbs twitched 
and writhed, his eye-balls rolled up so that their 
natural expression was lost, and he extended his 
arm as if in pain. Then suddenly dropping the 
girl's hand, he drew up the sleeve from his right 
arm, and there, on crimson letters on tha white 
skin were the words Henry Berwick.^ 

" Now whether this is the right name or not I 
do not know. I presume that it is ; though it is 
rarely safe to trust a medium in such cases. The 
child's name I have heard you say was Clara 
Berwick. I have never spoken or written it except 

^ The writer has fully tested it in repeated instances ; and 
there are probably several hundred thousand persons at this mo- 
ment in the United States, to whom the same species of test is a 
certainty^ not merely a belief, 

t The parallel facts are too numerous and notorious to need 
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to yourself. Still Bender may have got the 
father's name — ^the surname at least — from my 
mind. But if the name Henry is right, where 
did he get that ? I am not aware of ever having 
known the father's name. The cheque he once 
gave you for me you never showed me, but cashed 
it yourself. Still I shall not too positively claim 
that the name was communicated pretematurally ; 
for experience has convinced me it may have been 
in my mind without my knowing it. Every 
thought of our lives is probably photographed on 
our brains, never to be obliterated. Let me study, 
then, to multiply my good thoughts. But in 
whatever way Bender got the name, whether from 
my mind or from a spirit, the fact is interesting 
and important in either case. 

^' The eflfect upon Clara (for so we now all call 
her) of this singular event was such as to con- 
vince her instantaneously that the name was right, 
and that she is the child of Henry Berwick. As 
soon as the medium had gone, she asked me if I 
could not find out who Mr. Berwick was. I then 
told her the story of the Pontiac, down to the 
recent confession of Quattles, and my own search 
for Colonel De Lancy Hyde. All my little group 
of hearers — ^Madame Volney, Esha, and Clara — 
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were deeply interested, as you may suppose, in 
the narrative. Clara was much moved when she 
learnt that the same Mr. Vance, whose acquaint- 
ance she had made, was the one who had known 
the parents, and was now seeking for their daugh- 
ter. She has a serene conviction that she is the 
identical child. When I read what you had 
written about different coloured eyes, she simply 
said, ^ Look, Peek ! ' And there they were — ^blue 
and grey 1 

^^Mr. Eatcliff's house is in the charge of his 
lawyer, Mr. Semmes, who keeps a very strict eye 
over all outgoings and incomings. Esha has his 
confidence, but he distrusts both Clara and 
Madame Volney. By pretending that I am her 
half-brother, Esha enables me to come and go 
unsuspected. The medium. Bender, was intro- 
duced as a chiropodist. Clara never goes out 
without a driver and footman, who are agents and 
spies of Semmes. It does not matter at present ; 
for it would be diflScult in the existing state of 
affairs to remove Clara out of the city without 
running great risk of detection and pursuit. I 
have sometimes thought of putting her in a boat 
and rowing down the river to Pass a I'Outre ; but 
the hazard would be serious. 
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**As it is important to collect all the proofs 
possible for Clara's identification, it was at first 
agreed among the women that Esha should call, 
as if in the interest of Mn Eatcliff, on Mrs. Gen- 
try, the teacher, and get from that lady all the 
facts, dates, and memorials that may have a bear- 
ing on Clara's history. But, on reflection, I con- 
cluded it would be better to put the matter in the 
hands of a lawyer who could take down in legal 
form, with the proper attestation, all that Mrs- 
Gentry might have to communicate. Mr.Winslow 
had given me a letter of introduction to Mr, 
Jasper, his confidential adviser and a loyal man. 
To him I went and explained what I wanted. He 
at once gave the business his attention. With 
two suitable witnesses he called on Mrs. Gentry 
and took down her deposition. I had told him to 
procure, if possible, some articles of dress that be- 
longed to the child when first brought to the 
house. This he succeeded in doing. A little un- 
dershirt and frock — a, child's petticoat and pocket- 
handkerchief — ^were among the articles, and they 
were all marked in white silk, C. A. B. Mrs. 
Gentry said that her own oath as to the clothes 
could be confirmed by Esha's. Esha was accor- 
dingly sent for, and she came, and, being duly 
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sworn, identified the clothes as those the child 
had on when first left at the house ; which clothes 
Esha had washed, and the child had subsequently- 
worn. This testimony being duly recorded, the 
clothes were done up carefully in a paper package, 
to which the seals of all the gentlemen present 
were attached ; and then the package was placed 
in a small leather trunk, which was locked. 

'* I should mention one circumstance that adds 
fresh confirmation. In telling Miss Clara what 
Quattles had confessed (the details of which you 
give in that important letter you handed me) I 
alluded to the pair of sleeve-buttons. *Was 
there any mark upon them ? ' she asked. * Yes, the 
initials C. A. B.' She instantly drew forth from 
her bosom another pair, the counterpart probably 
of that described in your letter, and on one of the 
buttons were the same characters ! Can we resist 
such evidences ? 

**Let m© mention another extraordinary de- 
velopment. Madame Volney does not scruple to 
resort to all the stratagems justifiable in war to 
get information from the enemy. Mr. Semmes is 
an old fox, but not so cunning as to guard against 
an inspection of his papers by means of duplicate 
keys. In one of the drawers of the library he de- 
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posits his letters. In looking them over the other 
day, Madame V. found one from Mr. Semmes's 
brother in New York, in which the fact is dis- 
closed that this house, hired by Mr. Eatcliflf, be- 
longed to Miss Clara's father, and ought, if the 
inheritance had not been fraudulently intercepted, 
to be now her property ! Said Miss Clara to me 
when she learnt the fact, ' Peek, if I am ever rich, 
you shall have a nice little cottage overlooking 
my garden.' Ah ! Mr. Vance, I thought of Flora, 
and wondered if she would be living to share the 
promised fortune. 

"I have a vague fear of this Mr. Semmes. 
Under the affectation of great frankness, he seems 
to me one of those men who make it a rule to 
suspect everybody. I have warned the women to 
take heed to their conversation; to remember 
that walls have ears. I rely much on Esha. She 
has, thus far, been too deep for him. He has 
several times tried to throw her oflf her guard ; but 
has not yet succeeded. He is evidently distrustful 
and disposed to lay traps for us. 

^*It appears that Mr. Eatclifif's plan, at the 
time you intercepted him in his career, and had 
him sent North, was to ofifer marriage to this 
young girl he claims to hold as a slave. Marriage 
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with him would plainly be as hateful to her as 
any other species of relation ; and my present 
wish is to put her as soon as possible beyond his 
reach, lest he should at any time unexpectedly 
retilrn. Madame Volnfey is so confident in her 
power to save her, that Clara's anxieties seem to 
be mtich allay(fed ; and now that she fully believes 
she is no slave, but the legitimate child of 
honourable parents, she cultivates an assurance as 
to her Safety, which I hope is not the precursor of 
misfortune. The money which Mr. Winslow left 
in my hands for her use would be sufficient to 
enable us to carry out soine efiectual scheme of 
escape ; but Madame Volney does not agree with 
me as to the importance of an immediate attempt. 
Will Eatclifi" come back ? That is the question I 
now daily ask myself. 

*^ I recognised oil Clara's wrist the other day a 
bracelet of your wife's hair. How did she come 
by it ? The reply was simple. Esha gave it to 
her. Clara is very fond of questioning me about 
you. She has learnt from me all the particulars 
of your wife's tragical fate, and of the debt you 
yourself owe to the Slave Power. She takes the 
intensest interest in the war. Learning from me 
that my friend Cailloux was forming a secret 
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league among the blacks in aid of the UDion 
cause, she made me take five hundred dollars of 
the money left by Mr. Winslow for her in my 
possession, and this she sent to Cailloux with a 
letter. He wrote her in reply, that he wished 
no better end than to die fighting for the Union 
and for the elevation of his race.* 

" I have not forgotten the importance of getting 
hold of Colonel Hyde. I have searched for him 
daily in the principal drinking-saloons, but have 
found no trace of him as yet. I have also kept 
up my search for my wife, having sent out two 
agents, who, I trust, may be more fortunate than 
I myself have been ; for I sometimes think my 
own over-anxiety may have defeated my purpose. 
In making these searches I have availed myself of 
the means you have so generously placed at my 
disposal. 

*^ The few Union men who are here are looking 
hopefully to the promised expedition of Farragut 
and Butler. But the rebels are defiant and even 



* Captain Andre Cailloux, a negro, was a well-educated and 
accomplished gentleman. He belonged to the First Louisiana 
regiment, and perished nobly at Port Hudson, May 17, 1863, 
leading on his men in the thickest of the fight. His body was 
recovered the latter part of July, and interred with great cere- 
mony at New Orleans. 

p2 
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contemptuous in their incredulity. They say our 
fleet can never pass Forts Jackson and St. Philip. 
And then they have an iron ram, on the efficacy 
of which they largely count. Furthermore, they 
mean to welcome us with bloody hands, &c. ; die 
in the last ditch, &c. We shall see. This prayer 
suffices for me : God help the right ! Adieu ! 

« Faithfully, '' Peek." 

We have seen with what profound emotion 
Vance received the information, that the man 
whose formidable power was enclosing Clara in 
its folds was the same whose brutality had killed 
Estelle. Vance could no longer doubt that Clara 
and Perdita were identical. He looked in his 
memorandum-book to assure himself of the name 
of Clara^s father. Yes! Bender was right. There 
were the words — Henry Berwick. 

Then putting on his hat Vance hurried to the 
War Office. Would the Secretairy have the good- 
ness to address a question to the officer command- 
ing at Fort Lafayette? Certainly: it could be 
done instantly by telegraph. Have the goodness 
to ask if Mr. Eatclifif, of New Orleans, is still 
under secure confinement. 

The click of the telegraph .apparatus in the 
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War Office was speedily heard, putting the desired 
interrogatory. 

"Expect a reply in half an hour," said the 
operator. 

Vance looked at his watch, and then passed out 
into the paved corridor and walked up and down; 
He thought of Clara — of the bracelet of his wife's 
hair on her wrist. It moved him to tears. Was 
there not something in the identity in the position 
of these two young and lovely women that seemed 
to draw him by the subtle meshes of an overruling 
fate to Clara's side? Could it be that Estelle 
herself, a guardian angel, was favouring the con-^ 
junction ? 

For an instant that gracious image which had 
so long been the light of his waking and his 
sleeping dreams, seemed to retire, and another to 
take her place ; another, different, yet hardly less 
lovely. 

For an instant, and for the second time, visions 
of a new domestic paradise — of beautiful children 
who should call him father — of a daughter whose 
name should be Estelle — of life's evening spent 
amid the amenities of a refined and happy home, 
flitted before his imagination, and importuned 
desire. But they speedily vanished, and that 
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other transcendent image returned and resumed 

its place. 

Ah ! it was so life-like, so real, so near and 

positive in its presence, that no other could be its 

substitute ! For no other could his heart's chalice 

overflow with immortal love. Had she not said — 

And dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips was all she said — 

had she not said, " I shall see you, though you 
may not see me ? " Vance took the words into 
his believing heart, and thenceforth they were a 
reality from the sense of which he could not 
withdraw himself, and would not have withdrawn 
himself if he could. 

He looked again at his watch, and re-entered 
that inner oflBce of the War Department, to which 
none but' those high in government confidence 
were often admitted. 

" We have just received a reply to your in- 
quiry," said the clerk. "Mr. Eatclifif of New 
Orleans made his escape from Fort Lafayette ten 
days ago. The Department has taken active 
measures to have him rearrested." 
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CHAPTER IV, 

THE LAWYER AND THE LADY. 

The Devil is an asB.-r^Old Proverb. 

Peek's apprehensions in regard to Eatcliflf's agent, 
Semmes, were not imaginary. Semmes was of 
the school in politics and policy of old Mr. Slidell. 
He did not belieye in the vitality and absoluteness 
of right and goodness. His life maxim was, while 
bowing and smirking to all the world, to hold all 
the world as cheats. To his mind, slavery was 
right, because it was profitable ; and inwardly he 
pooh-poohed at every attempt to vindicate or to 
condemn it from a moral or religious point of 
view. He laid it down as an axion^, that slavery- 
must exist just so long as it paid. 

" Worthy souls, sir, these philanthropists ; but 
they want the virile element — ^the practical ele- 
ment, sir ! Like women and poets, they are led 
by their emotions. If the world were in the 
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hands of such softs, the old machine would be 
smashed up in universal anarchy." 

Ah, thoii blind guide ! These tender souls thou 
Scornest are they who always prevail in the long 
run. They prevail, because God rules through 
them, and because he does not withdraw himself 
utterly from human affairs. They prevail because 
Christ's doctrine of self-abnegation, and of justice 
and love, is the very central principle of progress, 
whether in the heavens or on the earth ; because 
it is the key&tone of the arch by which all things 
kre upheld and saved from chaos. YeSj Divine 
duty. Charity! "Thou dost preserve the stars 
from wrong — and the most ancient heavens, 
through thee, are fresh and strong ! " 

Benjamin Constant remarked of conservative 
Talleyrand, that had he been present at the crea- 
tion of all things he would have exclaimed, " Grood 
Grod ! chaos will be destroyed ! " Beware of the 
conservatism that would impede Grod's work of 
justice and of love ! 

Katclifif, in his last confidential interview with 
Semmes, had communicated to the lawyer all the 
facts which he himself was in possession of in 
regard to the white slave. In the quiet of Eat- 
cliflf's library, Semmes now carefully revolved 
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and weighed all these particulars. The fact that 
Clara might be wrongfully held as a slave made 
little impression upon him, his proper business 
being to conform to his client's wishes, and to 
make his client's claim as strong as possible, 
without regard to any other considerations. 
What puzzled him greatly was Madame Volney's 
apparent interest in Clara ; and as for Esha, she 
was a perfect sphinx in her impenetrability. As 
he pondered the question of her fidelity, the 
thought occurred to him. Why not learn some- 
thing of her antecedents from Mrs. Grentry ? A 
good idea ! 

That very evening he knocked at the door of 
the " select establishment." A bright-faced black 
boy had run up the steps in advance of him, and 
asked who it was he wanted to see. " Mrs. Gen- 
try." ^' Well, sir, she 's in. Just give the bell a 
good pull." And the officious boy disappeared. 
A minute afterwards the lawyer was seated in the 
lady's presence in her little parlour. 

** And have you heard from poor Mr. Eatclifif ? " 
she asked. 

^* He is still in confinement, I believe^ in Fort 
Lafayette." 

*' Ah ! is he, poor man ? " returned the lady ; 
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and it was on her mind to add : " I knew he 
would be come up with ! I said he would be 
come up with ! " But she repressed the exulting 
exclamation, and simply added : " Those horrid 
Yankees ! Do you think, Mr. Semmes, we are in 
any danger from this down-east general, known 
as Picayune Butler ? " 

" Don't be under concern. Madam. He may 
be a sharp lawyer, but if he ever comes to New 
Orleans, it will be as a prisoner." 

" And how is Miss Murray ? " 

"Never better, or handsomer. And, by the 
way, I wish to make some inquiries respecting 
the coloured woraan Esha, who, I believe, lived 
some time in your family." 

"Yes, Esha lived with me fifteen years. A 
capital cook, and good washer and ironer. I 
wouldn't have parted with her if Mr. Eatcliff 
hadn't been so set on borrowing her. She was 
here some days ago about that deposition busi- 
ness.*" 

**0 yes," said Semmes, thoroughly startled, 
yet concealing every sign of surprise, and remark- 
ing : "By the way, how did you get through with 
that business ? " 

" 0, very well ! Mr. Jasper and the other 
gentlemen were very polite and considerate." 
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Jasper ! He was the counsel in the great case 
of Winslow versus Burrows. Probably he was 
now Winslow's confidential agent and adviser. 
Semmes's thin, wiry hands closed together, as if 
grasping a clue that would lead him to hidden 
treasures. 

" I hope," said he, carefully trying his ground, 
" you weren't incommoded by the application." 

" Not at all. I only had to refer to my ac- 
count-books, which gave me all the necessary 
dates. And as for the child's clothes, they were 
in an old trunk in the garret, where they hadn't 
been touched for fifteen years. I had forgotten 
all about them till Mr. Jasper asked me whether 
I had any such articles." 

Semmes was still in the dark, 
" And was Esha's testimony taken ? " 
" Yes, though I don't see of what use it can 
be, seeing that she's a slave, and her deposition 
is worthless under our laws." 
" To what did Esha depose ? " 
" Haven't you seen the depositions ? " 
*^ yes ! But not having read them carefully 
as yet, I should like the benefit of your recol- 
lections." 

*^ 0, Esha merely identified the girl's clothes, 
and the initials marked upon them — for she 
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knows the alphabet. She also remembered seeing 
Mr. Katclifif lift the child out of the barouche the 
day he first called here. All which was taken 
down." 

" Could you let me see the clothes and the 
account-books ? " 

" I gave them all up to Mr. Jasper. Didn't 
he tell you so ? " 

" Perhaps. I may have forgotten/' 

Semmes bade Mrs. Gentry good evening. 

" Headed ofi* by all that's unfortunate ! " mut- 
tered he, as he walked away. "And by that 
smooth Churchman, Jasper ! Why didn't I think to 
hermetically seal up this Mrs. Gentry's clack, and 
take away all her traps and books ? And Esha — 
if she weren't playing false, she would have re- 
ported all this to me at once. But I'll let the old 
hag see that, deep as she is, she isn't beyond the 
reach of my plummet. That pretended, brother 
of hers, too! He must be looked after. I 
shouldn't wonder if he were a spy of Winslow's. 
I must venture upon a coup d'etat at once, if 
I would defeat their plottings. How shall I 
manage it ? " 

Semmes had on his books heavy charges against 
Ratcliff for professional services, and did not care 
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to jeopard their payment by any slackness in at- 
tending to that gentleman's parting injunctions. 
He saw he would be justified in any act of pre- 
caution, however extreme, that was undertaken in 
good faith towards his client. And so he resolved 
on two steps : one was to arrest Esha's pretended 
brother, and the other to withdraw Clara from the 
surveillance of Esha and Madame Volney. 

Peek had not been idle meanwhile. For several 
weeks he had employed a boy to dog Semmes's 
footsteps ; and when that enterprising lad brought 
word of the lawyer's visit to Mrs. Gentry's, Peek 
saw that his own communications with the women 
at EatclifTs were cut ofif. He immediately sent 
word of the fact to Esha, and told her to redouble 
her caution. 

Semmes waited three days in the hope that 
Peek would make his appearance ; but at length 
growing impatient, took occasion to accost the 
impracticable Esha. 

"Esha, can that brother of yours drive a 
carriage ? " 

" yes, massa, he can do eb'ry ting." 

" Well, Jim wants to go up to Baton Eouge to 
see his wife, and I've no objection to hiring your 
brother awhile in his place." 
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"Dar's noting Jake would like quite so well, 
massa ; but how unfortnit it am ! — Jake's gone to 
Natchez." 

" Where does Jake live when he's here ? " 

*'Yah, yah! Dat's a good joke. Whar does 
he lib ? He lib all 'bout in spots. Jake's got 
more wives nor ole Brigham Young." 

Finding he could make nothing out of Esha, 
Semmes resolved on his Second precaution; for 
he felt that, with two plotting women against 
him, his charge was likely any moment to be ab- 
stracted from under his eyes; He had the letting 
of several vacant houses, some of them furnished. 
If he could secretly transfer Clara to one of these, 
he could guard and hold her there without being 
in momentary dread of her escape. He thought 
long and anxiously, and finally nodded his head 
as if the right scheme had been hit upon at 
last. 

Clara was an early riser. Every inomingj in 
company with Esha, ^he took a promenade in the 
little garden in the rear of the house. One 
morning as they were thus engaged, and Clara 
was noticing the indications of spring among the 
early buds and blossoms (though it was yet March), 
a woman, newly employed as a seamstress in the 
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family, called out from the kitchen window, " 
Eshal Come quick I Black Susy is trying to 
catch Minnie, to kill her for stealing cream." 
Minnie was a favourite cat, petted by Madame 
Volney. 

^^ Don't let her do it, Esha ! " exclaimed Clara. 
" Eun quick, and prevent it 1 " 

Esha ran. But no sooner had she disappeared 
over the threshold than Clara^ who stood admiring 
an almond-tree in full bloom, felt a hood thrown 
over her face from behind, while both her hands 
were seized to prevent" resistance; The hood was 
so strongly saturated with chloroform, that almost 
before she could utter a cry she was insensible. 

When Clara returned to consciousness, she found 
herself lying on a bed in a large and elegant 
apartment. The rich Parisian furniture, the 
Turkish carpet, and the amber-coloured silk cur- 
tains told of wealth and sumptuous tastes. Her 
first movement was to feel for the little dagger 
which she carried in a sheath in a hidden pocket. 
She found it was safe. The windows were open, 
and the pleasant morning breeze came in soft and 
cool. 

As she raised herself on her elbow and looked 
about, a woman wearing the white starched linen 
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bonnet of a Sister of Charity rose from a chair 
and stood before her. The face of this woman 
had a tender and serious expression, but the head 
showed a deficiency in the intellectual regions. 
Indeed, Sister Agatha was at once a saint and a 
simpleton ; credulous as a child, though pious as 
Ignatius himself. She was not in truth a recog- 
nized member of the intelligent order whose garb 
she wore. She had been rejected because of those 
very traits she now revealed ; but being regarded 
as harmless, she was suffered to play the Sister on 
her own account, procuring alms from the chari- 
table, and often using them discreetly. Having 
called at Semmes's office on a begging visit, he 
had recognized in her a fitting tool, and had se- 
cured her confidence by a liberal contribution and 
an afiectation of rare piety. 

" How do you feel now, my dear ? " asked 
Agatha. 

" What has happened ? " said Clara, trying to 
recall the circumstances which had led to her 
present position. ^' Who are you ? Where's Esha ? 
Why is not Josephine here ? " 

"There! don't get excited," said the Sister. 
"Your poor brain has been in a whirl— that's 
all." 
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"Please tell me who you are, and why I am 
here, and what has happened." 

" I am Sister Agatha. I have been engaged by 
Mr. Semmes to take care of you. What has 
happened is, — ^you have had one of your bad 
turns, that's all." 

Clara pondered the past silently for a full 
minute ; then, turning to the woman, said : ** You 
would not knowingly do a bad act. I get that 
assurance from your face. Have they told you I 
was insane ? " 

"There, dear, be quiet 1 Lie down, and don't 
distress yourself," said Sister Agatha. "We'll 
have some breakfast for you soon." 

"You speak of my having had a bad turn," 
resumed Clara. " What sort of a bad turn ? A 
fit?" 

'' Yes, dear, a fit." 

"Come nearer to me. Sister Agatha. Don't 
you perceive an odour of chloroform on my 
clothes?" 

" Why not ? They gave it for your relief." 

"No; they gave it to render me powerless, 
that they might bring me without a struggle to 
this place out of the reach of the two friends 
with whom I have been living. Sister Agatha, 

VOL. III. a 
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don't let them deceive you. Do I talk or look 
like an insane person ? Do not fear to answer me. 
I shall not be oflFended." 

^* Yes, child, you both talk and look as if you 
were not in your right mind. So be a good girl 
and compose yourself." 

Clara stepped on the floor, walked to the 
window, and saw that she was in the third story 
of a spacious house. She tried the doors. They 
were all locked, with the exception of one which 
communicated by a little entry, occupied by 
closets, with a corresponding room which looked 
out on the street from the front. 

" I am a prisoner within these rooms, am I ? " 
asked Clara. 

" Yes, there's no way by which you can get out. 
But here is everything comfortable, you see. In 
the front room you will find a piano and a case 
of pious books. Here is a bathing-room, where 
you can have hot water or cold. This door on 
my right leads to a billiard-table, where you can 
go and play, if you are good. You need not lack 
for air or exercise." 

"When can I see Mr. Semmes ? " 

" He promised to be here by ten o'clock." 

^* Do not fail to let me see him when he comes. 
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Sister Agatha, is there any way by which I can 
prove to you I am not insane ? " 

^' No ; because the more shrewd and sensible 
you are, the more I shall think you are out of 
your head. Insane people are always cunning. 
You have showed great cunning in all you have 
said and done." 

** Then if I turn simple, you will think I am re- 
covering, eh ? " 

*^No; I shall think you are feigning. Why^ 
I once passed a whole day with a iJrazy woman, 
and never one moment suspected she was crazy 
till I was told so." 

" Who told you I am crazy ? " 

*^The gentleman who engaged me tp attend 
you — Mr. Semmes." 

" Am I crazy only on one point or on niany ? " 

" You ought to know best. I believe you are 
what they call a monomaniac. You are crazy on 
the subject of freedom. You want to be free." 

" But, Sister Agatha, if you were shut up in a 
house against your will, wouldn't you desire to he^ 
free?" 

** There it fs! I knew you would put things 
cunningly. But I'm prepared for it. You 
mustn't think to deceive me, child. Why not 
o 2 
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be honest, and ccmfess your wits are wander- 
ing?" 

The door of the communicating room was here 
unlocked. 

"What's that?" asked Clara. 

•^They are bringing in your breakfast," said 
the Sister. " I hope you have an appetite." 

Though faint and sick at heart, Clara resolved 
to conceal her emotions. So she sat down and 
mad^ a show of eatings 

" I will leave you awhile," gaid the Sister* ** If 
you want anything, you can ring." 

Left to herself, Clara rose and promenaded the 
apartment, her thoughts intently turned inward to 
a survey of her position. Why had she been re- 
moved to this new abode? Plainly because Semmes 
feared she would be aided by her companions in 
baflBing his vigilance and effecting her escape. 
Clara knelt by the bedside and prayed for light and 
guidance ; and an inward voice seemed to say to 
her : " You talk of trusting Grod> and yet you only 
half trust Him/' 

What could it mean ? Clara meditated upon it 
long and anxiously. What had been her motive 
in procuring the dagger ! A mixed motive and 
vague. Perhaps it was to take her own life, per- 
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haps another's. Had she not reached that point 
of faith that she could helieve God would save her 
from both these alternatives ? Yes ; she would 
doubt no longer. Walking to the back window 
she drew the dagger from its sheath and threw it 
far out into a clump of rose-bushes that grew rank 
in the centre of the area, 

. The key turned in the door, and Sister Agatha 
appeared. 

" Mr. Semmes is here. Can he come in ? " 

" Yes. I've been waiting for him." 

The Sister withdrew and the gentlen^an en-, 
tered. 

" Sit dowA," said Clara, " For what purpose 
am I confined here ? " 

" My dear young lady, you desire to be treated, 
with frankness. You 'are sensible — you are weU 
educated — ^you are altogether charming; but you 
are a slave," 

'' Stop there, sir ! How do you know I'm a 
slave?" 

" Of course I am bound to take the testimony 
of my client, an honourable gentleman, on that 
point." 

'^Have you examined the record? Can Mr. 
EatcliflF produce any evidence that the child he 
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bought was white ? Look at me. Look at this 
arm. Do you believe my parentage is other than 
pure Saxon ? If that doesn't shake your belief, let 
nie tell you that I have proofs that I am the only 
Surviving child of that same Mr. and Mrs. Berwick 
who were lost more than fourteen years ago in a 
fetearaboat explosion on the Mississippi." 

^* Proofs ? You have proofs ? Impossible;! 
What are they?" 

*' That I do not choose to tell you. Only I warn 
you that the proofs exist, and that you are lending 
yourself to a fraud in helping your client to hold 
me as a slave." 

"My dear young lady, don't encourage such wild, 
romantic dreams. Some one, for a wicked purpose, 
has put them into your head. The only child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Berwick was lost with them, as was 
clearly proved on the trial that grew out of the 
disaster, and their large property passed into the 
possession of a distant connection." 

" But what if the story of the child's loss was a 
lie — what if she was saved — then kidnapped — 
then sold as a slave? What if she now stands 
before you ? " 

" As a lawyer I must say, I don't see it. And 
eveii if it were all true, what an incalculable ad- 
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vantage the man who has millions in possession 
will have over any claimant who can't offer a re- 
spectable fee in advance I Who holds the purse- 
strings wins. 'Tis an invariable rule, my child." 
" Grod will defend the right, Mr. Semmes ; and 
I advise you to range yourself on his side forth- 
with." 

."It wouldn't do for me to desert my client; 
That would be grossly unprofessional." 

" Even if satisfied your client was in the 
wrong?" 

" My dear young lady, that's just the predica- 
ment where a lawyer's services are most needed. 
What can I do for you ? " 

" Nothing, for I'm not in the wrong. My cause is 
that of justice and humanity. You cannot serve it." 
" In that remark you wound my amour propre. 
Now let me put the case for my client : Accidently 
attending an auction he buys an infant slave. He 
brings her up tenderly and well. He spares no 
expense in her education; No sooner does she 
reach a marriageable age, than, discarding all 
gratitude for his kindness, she runs away. He 
discovers her, and she is brought to his house. 
His wife dying, he proposes to marry and eman- 
cipate this imgrateful young woman. Instead of 
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being touched by his generosity, she plots to baffle 
and disappoint him. Who could blame him if 
he were to put her up at auction to-morrow and 
sell her to the highest bidder ? " 

*^ If you speak in sincerity, sir, then you are, 
morally considered, blind as an owl; if in raillery, 
then you are cruel as a wolf." 

"My dear young lady, you show in your every 
remark that you are a cultivated person ; that you 
are naturally clever, and that education has added 
its polish. How charming it would be to see one so 
gifted and accomplished placed in that position of 
wealth and rank which she would so well adpm I 
There must never be unpleasant words between me 
and the future Mrs. Eatcliflf — never I " 

" Then, sir, you're safe, however angrily I may 
speak." 

^- Your pin-money alone, my dear young lady, 
will be enough to support half a dozen ordinary 
families." 

Clara made no reply, and Semmes continued : 
^' Think of it ! First, the tour of Europe in princely 
style ; then a return to the most splendid esta- 
blishment in Louisiana ! " 

" Well, sir, if your eloquence is exhausted, you 
can do me a favour." 
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" What is it, my dear young lady ? " 

" Leave the room." 

" Certainly. By the way, I expect Mr. Eatcliflf 
any hour now." 

" I thought he was in Fort Lafayette ! " replied 
Clara, trying to steady her voice and conceal her 
agitation. 

*' No. He succeeded in escaping. His letter is 
dated Kichmond." 

Clara made no reply, and the old lawyer passed 
out, muttering: "Poor little simpleton! 'Tis 
only a freak. No woman in her senses could resist 
such an offer. She'll thank me one of these days 
for my anaesthetic practice," 
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CHAPTER V, 

SEEING IS BELIEVINa. 

It is a very obvious principle, although often forgotten in 
the pride of prejudice and of controversy, that what has been 
seen by one 'pair of human eyes is of force to countervail all that 
has been reasoned or guessed at by a thousand human under- 
standings. — B&v. Thomas Chalmers. 

When, after some detention, Esha returned to the 
garden, and could not see Clara, she ran upstairs 
and sought her in all the rooms. Then, returning 
to the garden, she looked in the summer-house, 
in the grape-arbour, everywhere without avail. 
Suddenly she caught sight of a small black girl, 
a sort of under-drudge in the kitchen, who was 
standing with mouth distended, showing her 
white teeth, and grinning at Esha's discomfiture. 
It was the work of a moment for Esha to seize 
the hussy, drag her into the wash-house, and to 
compel her to extrude the fact that Missie Clara 
had been forcibly carried off by two men, and 
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placed in a carriage, which had been driven fast 
away. 

WTien Esha communicated this startling infor- 
mation to Madame Volney, the wrath of the 
latter was terrible to behold. It was well for 
Lawyer Semmes that his good stars kept him 
that moment from encountering the quadroon 
lady, else a sudden stop might have been put to 
his professional usefulness. 

After she had recovered from her first shock of 
anger, she asked : ^^ Why hasn't Peek been here 
these five days ? " 

" 'Cause he 'eluded 'twan't safe," replied Esha. 
" He seed ole Semmes war up ter su'thin, an' so he 
keep dark." 

" Well, Esha, we must see Peek. You know 
where he lives ? " 

"Yes, Missis, but we mus' be car'ful 'bout 
lettin' anybody foller us." 

" We can look out for that. Come I Let us 
start at once." 

The two women sallied forth into the street, 
and proceeded some distance, Esha looking fre- 
quently behind with a caution that proved to be 
not ill-timed. Suddenly she darted across the 
street, and going up to a negro-boy who stood 
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looking with an air of profound interest at some 
snuff-boxes and pipes in the window of a tobac- 
conist, seized him by the wool of his head and 
pulled him towards a carriage-stand, where she 
accosted a coloured driver of her acquaintance, 
and said : " Look har, Jube, you jes put dis little 
debble ob a spy on de box wid yer, and gib him 
a twenty minutes' dribe, an' den take him to 
Massa RatclifiTs, open de door, an' pitch him in, 
an' I'll gib yer half a dollar ef yer'll do it right 
off an' ahx no questions ; an' ef he dars ter make 
a noise you jes put yer fingers har — d'ye see — 
and pinch his win'pipe tight. Doan let him git 
away on no account whatsomebber." 

*^ Seein' as how jobs air scarss, Esha, doan' car 
ef I do ; so hahnd him up." 

Esha lifted the boy so that Jube could seize him 
by the slack of his breeches and pull him howling 
on to the driver's seat. Then promising a faith- 
ful compliance with Esha's orders, he received the 
half-dollar with a grin, and drove off. Eejoining 
Madame Volney, Esha conducted her through 
lanes and by-streets till they stopped before the 
house occupied by Peek. He was at home, and 
asked them in. 

** Are you sure you weren't followed ?" was his 
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first inquiry. Esha replied by narrating the sum- 
mary proceedings she had taken to get rid of the 
youth who had evidently been put as a spy on her 
track. 

" That was well done, Esha," said Peek. " Ee- 
member you've got the sharpest kind of an old 
lawyer to deal with ; and you must skin yoUr eyes 
tight if you 'spect to 'scape being tripped." 

" Wish I'd thowt ob dat dis momin'. Peek ; for 
old Semmes has jes done his wustest — carried off 
dat darlin' chile, Miss Clara." 

Peek could hardly suppress a groan at the news^ 

*^ Now what's to be done ? " said Madame Volney. 
" Think of something quickly^ or I shall go mad. 
That smooth-tongued Semmes — that I had the 
old scoundrel here in my grip ! Can't you find 
out where he has taken that dear child?" 

" That will be difficult, I fear^" said Peek ; '' dif-^ 
ficult for the reason that Semmes will be on the 
alert to baffle us. He will of course conclude that 
some of us will be on his track. He would turn 
any efforts we might make to dog him directly 
against us, arresting us when we thought ourselves 
most secure, just as the boy-detective was arrested 
by Esha." 

'' But what if RatcUff should return ? " 
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" That's what disturbs me ; for the papers say 
he has escaped." 

"Then he may be here any moment?" 
" For that we must be prepared." 
" But that is horrible ! I pledged my word — 
my very life — that the poor child should be saved 
from his clutches. She tnust be saved ! Money 
can do it — can't it?" 

" Brains can do it better." 
" Let both be used. Is not this a case where 
some medium can help us? Why not consult 
Bender?" 

" There is, perhaps, one chance in a hundred 
that he might guide us aright," said Peek. **That 
chance I will try, but I have little hope he will 
find her. During the years I have been searching 
for my wife I have now and then sought informa- 
tion about her from clairvoyants; but always 
without success. The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation. So with these spiritual 
doings. Look for them, and you don't find them. 
Don't look, and they come. I once knew a coloured 
boy, a medium, who was lifted to the ceiling 
before my eyes in the clear moonlight. A white 
man offered him a hundred dollars if he would 
show him the same thing; but it couldn't be. 
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No sooner had the white man gone than the boy 
was lifted, while the rest of us were not expecting 
it, and carried backward and forward through the 
air for a full xninut«. Seeing is believing." 

"But we've no time for talking, Peek. We 
must act. How shall we act ?" 

** Can you give me any article of appai'el which 
Miss Clara has recently worn — a glove, for in- 
stance?" 

" Yes, that can easily be got." 

"Send it to me at once. Send also a glove 
which the lawyer has worn. Do not let the two 
come in contact. And be careful your messenger 
is not tracked." 

** Do you mean to take the gloves to a clair- 
voyant ? " 

"Not to a clear-see'er, but to a clear-smeller — 
in short, to a four-footed medium, a bloodhound 
of my acquaintance." 

** 0, but what hound can keep the scent through 
our streets ? " 

** If anyone can, Victor can." 

*'Well, only do something, and that quickly, 
for Fm distracted," said Madame Volney, her tears 
flowing profusely. " Come, Esha, we'll take a 
carriage at the comer, and drive home." 
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^^ Not at the corner ! " interposed Peek. ** Go 
to some more distant stand. Move always as if 
a spy were at your heels." 

The two women passed into the street. Half 
an hour afterwards Esha returned with the glove. 
There was a noise of firing. 

*^Dem guns am fur de great vict'ry down 
below," said Esha. "De Yankees, dey say, hab 
been beat off han'some at Fort Jackson ; an' ole 
Farragut he's backed out ; fines he can't come it. 
But, jes you wait. Peek. Dese Yankees hab an 
awful way of holdin' on. Dey doan know when 
dey are fair beat. Dey crow loudest jes when dey 
owt ter shut up and gib in." 

Esha slipped out of the house> looking up and 
down the street to see if she were watched, and 
Peek soon afterwards passed out and walked 
rapidly in the direction of St. Genevieve Street. 
The great thoroughfares were filled with crowds 
of excited people. The stars and bars, emblem 
of the perpetuity of slavery, were flaunted in his 
face at every crossing. The newspapers that 
morning had boasted how impregnable were the 
defences. The hated enemy — the mean and cow- 
ardly Yankees — had received their most humili* 
ating rebuff* Forts Jackson and St< Philip and 
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the Confederate ram had proved too much for 
them. 

Peek stopped at a small three-story brick house 
of rather shabby exterior, and rang the bell. The 
door was opened by an obese black woman with a 
flaming red and yellow handkerchief on her head. 
In the entry-way a penetrating odour of fried 
sausages rushed upward from the kitchen and 
took him by the throat. 

" Does Mr. Bender board here ? " 

" Yes, sar, go up two pair ob stairs, an' knock 
at de fust door yer see, an he'll come." 

Peek did as he was directed. "tA Bender , 
Consulting Medium^' appeared and asked him 
in. A young and not ill-looking man, in shabby- 
genteel attire. Shirt dirty, but the bosom orna- 
mented with gold studs. Vest of silk worked with 
sprigs of flowers in all the colours of the rainbow. 
His coat had been thrown oS. His pantaloons 
were of the light-blue material which the war was 
making fashionable. He was smoking a cigar, and 
his breath exhaled a suspicion of whisky. 

"How is business, Mr. Bender?" asked Peek. 

"Very slim just now," said Bender. "This 
war fills people's minds. Can I do anything for 
you to-day ? " 

VOL. III. H 
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*'Ye8. You remember the yonng woman at 
the house I took you to the other day — ^the one 
whose name you said was Clara ? " 

^^ I remember. She paid me handsomely. Mnoih 
obliged to you for taking me. Will you have a 
sip of Bourbon ? " 

^ No, thank you. I don't believe in anything 
stronger than water. I want to know if you can 
tell me where in the city that young lady now ifit" 

Bender put down his cigar, clasped his hands, 
laid them on the table, and closed his eyes. In a 
minute his whole face seemed transfigured. A 
certain sensual expression it had worn was dis- 
placed by one of rapt and tender interest The Kds 
of the eyes hung loosely over the uproUed balls. 
He looked five years younger. He sighed several 
times heavily, moved his lips and throat as if la- 
bouring to speak, and then seemed absorbed as if 
witnessing unspeakable things. He remained thus 
four or five minutes, and then put out his hands 
and placed them on one of Peek's. 

*' Ah I this is a good hand," said the young seer; 
" I like the feel of it. I wish his would speak as 
well of him." 

*^ Of whom do you mean ? " 

^^ Of this one whose hands are on yours. Ah ! 
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he IB weak and you are strong. He knows the 
rightj but he will not do the right. He knows 
there is a heaven, and yet he walks hellward." 

^ Can we not save him ? " asked Peek. 

*' No. His own bitter ex|>€Krienees must be his 
tutor." 

"Why will he tiy to deceive?" asked Peek — 
*' to deceive sometimes even in these manifesta- 
tions of his wonderful gift?" 

" You see it is the very condition of that gift 
that be should be impressible to influences whether 
good or bad. He takes his colour £rom the society 
which encamps around him. Sometimes, as now, 
the good ones come, and then so bitterly he b^ 
wails his faults! Sometimes the bad get fall 
possession of him, and he is what they will — a 
drunkard, a liar, a thief, a scoffer. Yes ! I have 
known him to scoff at these great facts which 
make spirit existence to him a certainty." 

** Can I help him in any way ? Will money aid 
him to throw off the bad influences ?" 

" No. Poor as he is, he has too much money. 
He doesn't know the true uses of it. He must 
learn them through suffering. Leave him to the 
discipline of the earth-life. You know what that 
is. How much you have passed through ! How 

H 2 
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sady and yet how brave and cheerful you have 
been I It all comes to me as I press the palm of 
your hand. Ah I you have sought her so long 
and earnestly I And you cannot find her ! And 
you think she is faithful to you still I" 

^' Yes, and neither mortal nor spirit could make 
me think otherwise. But tell me where I shall 
look for her." 

The young man lifted the black hand to his 
white forehead and pressed the palm there for a 
moment^ and then, with a sigh^ laid it gently on 
the table, and said : '^ It is of no use. I get con- 
fused impressions — nothing clear and forcible. 
Why have you not consulted me before about your 
wife?" 

"Because, first, I wished to leave it to you to 
find out what I wanted ; and this you have done 
at last. Secondly, I did not think I could trust 
you, or rather the intelligences that might speak 
through you. But you have been more candid 
than I expected. You have not pretended, as 
you often do, to more knowledge than you really 
possess." 

" The reason is, that I am now admitted into a 
state where I can look down on myself as from a 
higher plane ; so that I feel like a different being 
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from myself, and must distinguish between me, as 
I now am, and him as he usually is* Do you 
know what is truly the hell of evil-doers ? It ia 
to see themselves as they are, and Ood as He is.* 
These tame preachers rave about hell-fire and 
lakes of sulphur. What poor, feeble, halting 
imaginations they have I Better beds of brim- 
stone than a couch of down on which one lies 
seeing what he might have been, but isn't — then 
seeing what he is ! But pardon me ; your mind 
is preoccupied with the business on which you 
came. You are anxious and impatient." 

"Can you tell me," asked Peek, "what it is 
about?" 

The clairvoyant folded his arms, and, bending 
down his head, seemed for a minute lost in con- 
templation. Then looking up (if that can be said 
of him while his external eyes were Qlosed), he 
remarked : " The bloodhound will put you through. 
Only persevere." 

"And is that all you can tell me?" inquired 
Peek. 

" Yes. Whj do you seem disappointed ?" 

" Because you merely give me the reflection of 

* The actual definition given by E. A., one of the Rev. Chauncy 
Hare Townshend's mesmerised subjects. 
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what is in my own mind. You offer me no in- 
fonnation which may not have come straight from 
your own power of thought-reading. You show 
me no proof that your promise may not be simply 
the product of my own sanguine calculations." 

" I cannot tell you how it is," replied the clair- 
voyant; "I say what I am impressed to say. I 
cannot argue the point with you, for I have no- 
reasons to give." 

« Then I must go. What shall I pay ? " 
"Pay him his usual fee, two dollars. Not a 
cent more." 

The clairvoyant sighed heavily, and leaning his 
elbows on the table, covered his face with his 
hands. He r^nained in this posture for nearly a 
minute. Suddenly he dropped his hands, shook 
himself, and started up. His eyes were open. He 
stared wildly about, then seemed to slip back into 
his old self. The former unctuous, villanous ex- 
pression returned to his face. He looked round 
for his half-smoked cigar^ which he took up and 
relighted. 

Peek drew two dollars from a purse, and offered 
them to him» 

" I reckon you can afford more than that," said 
Mr. Bender. 
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"That's your regular fee," replied Peek. **I 
haven't been here half an hour." 

" O well, we won't dispute about it," said the 
medium, thrusting the rags into a pocket of his 
vest. 

Peek left the house, the dinner-bell sounding as 
he passed out, and another whiff from the breath 
of the sausage-fiend that presided over that house- 
hold pursuing him into the street. 

The course he now took was through stately 
streets occupied by large and showy houses. He 
stopped before one, on the door-plate of which 
was the name Lovell. Here his^ friend Lafour 
lived as coachman. For two weeks they had not 
met. Peek was about to pass round and ring at 
the servant's door on the basement story of the 
side, when an orange was thrown from an upper 
window and fell near his feet. He looked up. 
An old black woman watf gesticulating to him to 
go away. Peek waff quick to take a hint. He 
strolled away as far as he could get without losing 
fiight of the house. Soon he saw the old woman 
hobble out and approach him. He slipped into 
an arched passage-way, and she joined him. 
. ^- What's the matter, mother ? " 

^ Matter enough. De debble's own time, and 
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all troo you. Peek. I'se been watching fur yur 
all de time dese five days." 

"Explain yourself. How have I brought 
trouble on Antoine ? " 

" Dat night you horrid de ole man's carriage — 
dat was de mischief. Policeman come las' week, 
an' take Antoine off ter de calaboose. Tree times 
dey lash him ter make him tell whar dey can find 
you ; but he tell 'em, so help him God, he dun 
know noting 'bout yer." 

Peek reflected for a moment, and then recalled 
the fact that Myers, the detective, had got sight 
of the coat-of-arms on the carriage. Yes I the 
clue was slight, but it was sufficient. 

" My poor Antoine ! " said Peek. " Must he, 
then, suffer for me ? Tell me, mother, what has 
become of Victor, his dog?" 

*' Goramity ! dat dog know more'n half de nig- 
gers. He wouldn't stay in dat house ahfer Antoine 
lef ; couldn't make him do it, no how." 

" Where shall I be likely to find the dog ? " 

" 'Bout de streets, somewhar, huntin' fur An- 
toine. Ef dat dumb critter could talk, he'd 
'stonish us all." 

" Well, mother, thank you for all your trouble. 
Here's a dollar to buy a pair of shoes with. Good 

by." 
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The old woman's eyes snapped as she clutched 
the money, and with a " Bress yer, Peek 1 " 
hobbled away. 

The rest of that day Peek devoted to a search 
for Victor. He sought him near the stable — in 
the blacksmith's shop — in the market — at the few 
houses which Antoine frequented ; but no Victor 
could be found. At last, late at night, weary and 
desponding, Peek retraced his steps homeward; 
and as he took out the door-key to enter the 
house, the dog he had been looking for rose from 
the upper step, and came down wagging his tail, 
and uttering a low squealing note of satisfaction. 

" Why, Victor, is this you ? I've been looking 
for you all day." 

The dog, as if he fully understood the remark, 
wagged his tail with increased vigour, and then 
checked himself in a bark which tapered ofiF into 
a confidential whine, as if he were afraid of being 
heard by some detective. 

Victor was a cross between a Scotch terrier and 
a thorough-bred Cuba bloodhound, imported for 
hunting runaway slaves. He combined the good 
traits of both breeds. He had the accurate scent, 
the large size and black colour of the hound, the 
wiry hair, the tenacity, and the afifectionate nature 
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of the terrier. In the delicate action of his ex- 
pressive nose, you saw keenness of scent in its 
most subtle inquisitions. 

Late aa was the hour. Peek (who, in the event 
of being stopped, had the mayor's pass for his 
protection) determined on an instant trial of the 
dog's powers, for the exercise of which perhaps 
the night would in this instance be the most £sk- 
vourable time. He took him to Semmes's office, 
and making him scent the lawyer's glove, indicated 
a wish to have him find out his trail. Victor 
either would not or could not understand what 
was wanted. He threw up his nose as if in con- 
tempt, and turned away from the glove as if he 
desired to have nothing to do with it. Then he 
would run away a short distance, and come back, 
and rise with his fore feet on Peek's breast. He 
repeated this several times,, and at last Peek 
said : " Well, have your own way. Gro ahead, old 
fellow." 

Victor thanked him in another low whine, 
uttered as if addressed exclusively to his private 
ears, and then trotted off, assured that Peek was 
following. In half an hour's time, he stopped 
before a square whitewashed building with, iron- 
grated windows. 
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" Confound you, Victor ! " muttered Peek. 
^' You've told me nothing new, bringing me here. 
I was already aware your master was in jail. I 
can do nothing for him. Can't you do better than 
that ? Come along I " 

Eeturning to Semmes's ofKce, Peek tried once 
more to interest the dog in the glove ; but Victor 
tossed his nose away as if in a pet. He would 
have nothing to do with it. 

"Come along, then, you rascal," said Peek. 
*' We can do nothing farther to-night. Come and 
share my room with me." 

He reached home as the clock struck one. 
Victor followed him into the house, and eagerly 
diq)08ed of a supper of bonjes and milk. Peek 
then went up to bed and threw down a mat by 
thift open window, upon whixdi the dog stretched 
himself as if he were quite as tired as his human 
eeonponion. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE BEMABKABLE MAN AT BICHMOND. 

Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights : 
Yond' Cassius has a lean and hungry look. * 

Shakespeare, 

Yes, EatclifiF had escaped. His temper had 
not been sweetened by his forced visit to the 
North. In Fort Lafayette he was sullen. Then 
he changed his tactics. Finding that Surgeon 
Mooney, though a Northern man, had conserva- 
tive notions on the subject of the "nigger," he 
addressed himself to the work of befooling that 
functionary. Inasmuch as Nature had already 
half done it to his hands, he did not find the task 
a difficult one. 

In his imprisonment EatclifF had ample time 
for indulging in day-dreams. He grew almost 
maudlin over that photograph of Clara. Yes I 
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By his splendid generosity he wonld bind to him 
for ever that beautiful young girl. 

He must transmit his proud name to legitimate 
children. He must be the founder of a noble 
house; for the Confederacy, when triumphant, 
would undoubtedly have its orders of nobility. 
A few years in Europe with such a wife would 
suit him admirably. Slidell and Mason, having 
been released from Fort Warren in Boston 
harbour, would be proud to take him by the 
hand and introduce him and his to the best 
society. 

These visions came to soften his chagrin and 
mitigate the tediousness of imprisonment. But 
he now grew impatient for the fulfilment of his 
schemes. Delay had its dangers. True, he con- 
fided much in the vigilance of Semmes, but 
Semmes was an old man, and might drop off 
any day. A beautiful white slave was a very 
hazardous piece of propeity. 

It was not difficult for Eatcliff to persuade 
Surgeon Mooney that his health required greater 
liberty of movement. At a time when, under the 
Davis rSgime^ sick and wounded United States 
soldiers, imprisoned at Eichmond in filthy to- 
bacco warehouses, were, in repeated instances. 
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brutally and against all civiUsed usages shot dead 
for going to the windows to inhale a little freBh 
air, the National authorities were tender to a 
degree, ahnost ludicrous in contrast, of the hedLth 
and rights of Rebel prisoners. If any of Uieae 
were troubled with a bowel complaint or a tenoch 
of lumbago, the * central despotism at Washing- 
ton" was denounced, by joxHuals hostile to the 
war, as responsible for the affliction, and the 
people were called on to rescue violated Freedcan 
from the clutches of an insidious tyrant, even 
from plain, scrupulous " old Abe," son of a poor 
Kentuckian who could show no pedigree, like 
Colonel Delancy Hyde and Jefferson Davis. 

A pathetic paragraph appeared in one of the 
newspapers, giving a piteous story of a ^* loyal 
citizen of New Orleans," who, for no nameable 
offence, was made to pine in a foul dungeon -to 
satisfy the personal pique of Mr. Secretary 
Stanton. Soon afterwards a remonstrance in 
behalf of this victim of oppression was signed by 
Surgeon Mooney. Eatcliff, whom the pabUc 
sympathy had been led to picture as in the last 
stage of a mortal malady, was forthwith admitted 
to extraordinary privileges. He was enabled to 
communicate clandestinely with friends in New 
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York. He soon managed to get on board a Nova 
Scotia coasting schooner. A week afterwards, he 
succeeded in running the blockade, and in dis- 
embarking safely at Wilmington, N. C. 

Anxious as he was to get home, he must first 
go to Eichmond to pay his respects to *^ Pre- 
sident " Davis, of whom everybody at the South 
used to say to Mr. W. H. Eussell of the " London 
Times," "Don't you think our President is a 
remarkable man?" Eatclifif was not unknown 
to Davis, and sent up his card. It drew forth an 
immediate "Show him in." The "remarkable 
man " sat in his library at a small table strewn 
with letters and manusoripts. A thin, Cassius- 
like, care-burdened figure, slightly above the 
middle height. What some persons call dignity 
in his manner was in truth merely ungracious 
stiffness ; while his hauteur was the unquiet ar- 
rogance that fears it shall not get its due. His 
face was not that of a man who could prudently 
afiford to sneer (as he had publicly done) at 
Abraham Lincoln's homeliness. But before him 
lay letters on which the postage-stamp was aai 
absurdly flattered likeness of himself — as like 
him as the starved apothecary is like Jupiter 
Tonans. 
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In the original the cheeks were shrunken and 
sallow, leaving the bones high and salient. The 
jaws were thin and hollow; the forehead wrinkled 
and out of all proportion with the lower part of 
the face; the eyes deep set, and one of them 
dulled by a severe neuralgic affection. The lips 
were too thin, and there was no sweetness in the 
mouth. The whole expression was that of one 
whose besetting characteristic is an intense setf- 
consciousness. 

This man could not be betrayed into the 
ease and abancUyti of one of nature's noblemen, 
for he was never thinking so much of others 
as of himself. The absence in him of all geni- 
ality of manner was not the reserve of a gen- 
tleman, but the frigidity of an imsympathetic 
and unassured heart. There was little in him 
of the Southern type of manhood. It is not 
to be wondered that bluflf General Taylor could 
not overcome his repugnance to him as a son- 
in-law. 

Although at the head of the Eebellion, this 
man had no vital faith in it ; no enthusiasm that 
could magnetize others by a noble contagion. 
He was not a fanatic, like Stonewall Jackson. 
And yet, just previously to EatclifFs call, he had 
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been exercised in mind about joining the church 
— a step he finally took. 

He had few of the qualities of a statesman. 
His petty malignities overcame all sense of the 
proprieties becoming his station; for he would 
give way, even in his public official addresses, to 
scurrilities which had the meanness without the 
virility of the slang of George Sanderson, and 
which showed a lack of the primary elements of 
a heroic nature. 

A man greatly overrated as to abilities. A 
repudiator of the sacred obligations assumed by 
his State, it was his added infelicity to be de- 
fended by John Slidell. Never respected for 
truthfulness by those who knew him best. Fu- 
ture historians will contrast him with President 
Lincoln, and will show that, while the latter 
surpassed him immeasurably in high moral at- 
tributes, he was also his superior in intellectual 
pith. 

The interview between EatcliflF and Davis began 
with an interchange of views on the subject of 
New Orleans. Each cheered the other with 
assurances of the impracticability of the Federal 
attack. After public affiiirs had been discussed, 
the so-called President said : " Excuse me for 

VOL. III. I 
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not haying asked after Mr& BatdifiE.. Is die 
well?" 

** She died some time since," replied BatcHfiT. 

^* Indeed ! In these times of general berearar 
ment, we find it impossible to keepaccoimt of our 
Mends." 

*^*It is my pnrpose, Mr. President, to marry 
soon again. You have yourself set the ^lample 
of second nuptials, and I believe the experimfint 
has been a happy one." 

*^Yes; may yours be as fortunate!. Who is 
the lady?" 

^* A. young person not known in society, but 
highly respectable and well educated. I shaU 
have the pleasure ta present her to you here in 
Kichmond in the course of the summer," 

*^Mrs. Davis will be charmed to make her 
acquaintance. Come and help us celelarate Lee's 
next great victory." 

"Thank you. If I can get my aflfairs into 
position, I may wish to pass the next year in 
Europe with my new wife. It would not be 
difficult,. I suppose, for you to give me some 
diplomatic stamp that would make me pass 
current ? " 

" The government will be disposed, no doubt. 
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to meet; your views. We are likely to waataonie 
accredited agent in Spain. A post that wonM 
enalde- you to fluctuate between Madrid and 
Paris would be not an unpleasant one." 

*^It would suit me entirely, Mr. President." 
^ Youl may rdy on my friendly consideratioiiL" 
"Thank you. How about foreign recogf- 
nitiott?" 

*^ Slidell writes fevoarably as to the Emperor's 
predispositions. In Englaad, the aristocracy and 
gentry^ with most o£ the trading classes^ unr 
doubtedly favour our caose. Tfcey desire to see 
the Union permanently broken up, and will hd|) 
US all thejrean* Bui Aey mnst do this imdi/rectly, 
seeing that the mass of the English people, the 
rabble rout, even, the artisans, thrown out of 
employment by this war, sympathize with ihe 
plebeians of lie North rather than with us, the 
true master race of this continent, the patridans 
of the South." 

"I'm glad to see, Mr. President,, you^charao- 
terize the Northern scimi as they deserve, — 
descendants of iiie refuse sent over by CromwelL" 
" Yes> Mr. EatclifF, you and I who are gentle- 
men by birth and education^ — and whose ancestors, 
further back than the Norman Conquest, were all 

12 
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gentlemen* — can poorly disguise our disgust at 
any association with Yankees." 

*^ Gladstone says you've created a nation, Mr. 
President." 

"Yes; Gladstone is a high-toned gentleman. 
His ancestors made their fortunes in the Liverpool 
slave trade." 

*^ Have you any assurances yet from Mason ? '* 

*^ Nothing decisive. But the eagerness of the 
Ministry to humble the North in the Trent affair 
shows the real anvmua of the ruling classes in 
England. Lord John disappoints me occasionally. 
Bad blood there. But the rest are all right." 

" A pity they couldn't put their peasantry into 
the condition of our slaves I " 

" A thousand pities ! But the new Confederacy 
must be a Missionary to the Nations,! to teach 
the ruling classes throughout the world, that 
slavery is the normal status for the mechanic and 
the labourer. Meanwhile the friends of Monarchy 
in Europe must foresee that such a triumph as 
republicanism would have in the restoration of 
the old Union, with slavery no longer a power in • 

* Mr. Davis's father was a " cavalier." He dealt in horses, 
t "Reverently, we feel that our Confederacy is a God-sent 
missionary to the nations, with great truths to preach." — Richmond 
lirer,] 
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the land, and with an army and navy the first in 
the world, would be an appalling spectacle." 

**What do you hear from Washington, Mr. 
President?" 

" The last I heard of the gorilla, he was investi- 
gating the so-called spiritual phenomena. The 
letter-writers tell of a Tnedium having been 
entertained at the White House." 

Here Mr. Memminger came in to talk over the 
state of the Eebel exchequer — a subject which 
Mr. Davis generally disposed of by ignoring ; his 
old experience in repudiation teaching him that 
the best mode of fancy financiering was — if we 
may descend to the vernacular — to **go it 
blind." 

*^ I'll intrude no longer on your precious time," 
said EatcUflF. " I go home to send you word that 
the renegade Tennessean, Farragut, and that 
peddling lawyer jfrom Lowell, Picayune Butler, 
have been spued out of the mouths of the 
Mississippi." 

The *^ President " rose, pressed Eatcliff's prof- 
fered hand, and, with a stiff, angular bow, parted 
from him at the door. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

HOPES kND I'EABS. 

In the same brook none ever batted Mm twice. 
To the same life none ever twice awc^e. 

Younff, 

Thkee days after Ms interviefw with tTie **Temart- 
able jpaan," Eatcliff was at Montgomery, Ala. 
There he telegraphed to Semmes, and received 
these words in reply: "All safe. On your 
arrival, go first to my ofiBce for directions." 
Eatcliff obeyed, and found a letter telling him 
not to go home, bnt to meet Semmes immediately 
at the house to which the latter had transferred 
the white slave. Half an hour did not elapse 
before lawyer and client sat in the curtained 
drawing-room of this house, discussing their 
affairs. 

"I cannot believe," said Eatcliff, ^^ that Joseph- 
ine intended to have the girl escape. She was 
the first to plan this marriage." 
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^* I did not act cm^ light grounds of enspicion," 
Implied Semmes. *^ I ihad myself overheard re- 
marks which convinced me that Madame was 
playing a double game. Either she or some one 
else has put it into the girl's head that she is 
not lawfully a slave, but the kidnapped child ef 
respectable parents," 

As he sp^^e tiiese words Semmes looked 
narrowly at Batcliflf, who blenched as if at an 
unexpected thrust. Following up his advantage, 
Semmes continued : *^ And, by tibe way, there is 
one awkward circumstance which, if known, 
might make trouble. I see J)y examining the 
notary's books, that, in the record of your pro- 
prietorship, you speak of the child as a quadroon. 
Now plainly she has no sign of African blood in 
her veins," 

Batcliff bit his lips a moment, and then 
remarked: '^The fact that the record speaks ctf 
the child as a quadroon does not amount to mudh. 
She may have been born of a quadroon mother, 
and may have been tanned while an infant so as 
to appear herself like a quadroon; and subse- 
quently her skin may have turned fair. All that 
will be of little account. Half of the white slaves 
in the dty would not be suspected of having 
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African blood in their veins, but for the record. 
Who would think of disputing my claim to a 
slaye — one, too, that had been held by me fox 
8ome fifteen years ? " 

Well might EatcliflF ask the question. It is 
true that the laws of Louisiana had some amelio- 
rated features that seemed to throw a sort of 
protection round the slave ; and one of these was 
the law preventing the separation of young 
children from their mothers under the hammer ; 
and making ownership in slaves transferable, 
not by a mere bill of sale, like a bale of goods, 
but by deed formally recorded by a notary. But 
it is none the less true that such are the necessi- 
ties of slavery that the law was often a dead 
letter. There was always large room for evasion 
and injustice ; and the man who should look too 
curiously into transactions, involving simply the 
rights of the slave, would be pretty sure to have 
his usefulness cut short by being denounced as an 
Abolitionist. 

The ignominious expulsion of Mr. Hoar who 
went to South Carolina, not to look after the 
rights of slaves, but of coloured freemen, was a 
standing warning against any philanthropy that 
had in view the enforcement or testing of laws 
friendly to the blacks. 
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"I should not be surprised," remarked Semmes, 
** if this young woman either has, or believes she 
has, some proofs invalidating your claim to hold 
her as a chattel." 

"Bah! I've no fear of that. Who, in the 
name of all the fairies, does the little woman 
imagine she is ? " 

"She cherishes the notion that she is the 
daughter of that same Henry Berwick who was 
lost in the Pontiac. Should that be so, the 
house you live in is hers. That would be odd, 
wouldn't it ? You seem surprised. Is there any 
probability in the tale ? " . 

" None whatever ! " exclaimed EatcliflF, aflfecting 
to laugh, but evidently preoccupied in mind, and 
intent on following out some vague reminis- 
cence. 

He remembered that the infant he had 
bought as a slave and taken into his barouche 
wore a chemise on which were initial letters 
marked in silk. He was struck at the time by 
the fineness of the work and of the fabric. He 
now tried to recall those initial letters. By their 
mnemonic association with a certain word, he had 
fixed them in his mind. He strove to recall that 
word. Suddenly he started up. The word had 
come back to him. It was cab. The initials 
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were C. A. B. Semmes detected his emotion, 
and drew his own inferences accordingly, 

^* By the way," said he, ** having a little leisxEre 
last night, I looked back through an old file of tbe 
Bee newspaper, and there hit upon a letter from 
the pen of a passenger, written a few days aftiM* 
the explosion of the Pontiac," 

** Indeed ! One would think, judging from the 
trouble you take about it, you attached Bome 
d^ree of credence to this fanciful story." 

^No. 'Tis quite incredible. But a lawyer, 
yiDu know, ought to be prepared on aU points, 
however trivial, affecting his client's interesfes." 

" Did you find anything to repay you for your 
search?" 

^^I will read you a passage fr-om the letter; 
which letter, by the way, bears the initials A. L., 
undoubtedly, as I infer from the context, those of 
Arthur Laborie, whose authority no one in New 
Orleans will question. Here is the passage. 
The letter is in French. I will translate as I 
read : — 

*** Among the mortally woimded was a Mr. 
Berwick of New York, a gentleman of large 
wealth. They had pointed him out to me the 
day before, as, with a wife and infant child, the 
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latter in the arms of a imrse^ a coloured woman, 
he stood on the hurricane-deck. The wife was 
killed, probably by the inhalation of steam. I saw 
and identified th« body. The child, they said, 
was drowned ; if so, the body was not recovered. 
A coloured boy reported, that the day after the 
accident he had seen a white child and a mulatto 
woman, probably from the wreck, in the care of 
two white men; that the men told him the 
woman was crazy, and that the child belonged to 
a Mend of theirs who had been drowned. I give 
this report, in the hope it may reach the eyes of 
some friend of the Berwicks, though it did not 
seem to moke much impression on the officials 
who conducted the investigation. Probably they 
had good reason for dismissing the testimony; 
for Mr. Berwick died in the full belief that his 
wife and child had already passed away.' " 

"I don't see anything in all that," said Eatcliff, 
impatiently. 

"Perhaps not," replied Semmes; "but an 
interested lawyer would see a good deal to set 
him thinking and inquiring. The letter, having 
been published in French, may not have met the 
eyes of any one to whom the information would 
have been suggestive." 
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"Eeally, Semmes, you seem to be trying to 
make out a case." 

'* The force of habit. 'Tis second nature for a 
lawyer to revolve such questions. Many big 
cases are built on narrower foundations." 

" Pshaw ! The incident might do very well in 
a romance, but 'tis not one of a kind known to 
actual life." 

" Pardon me. Incidents resembling it are not 
unfrequent. There was the famous Burrows case^ 
where a child stolen by Indians was recovered and 
identified in time to prevent the diversion of a 
large property. There was the case of Aubert,; 
where a quadroon concubine managed to sub-: 
stitute her own child in the place of the legiti- 
mate heir. Indeed, I could mention quite a 
number of cases, not at all dissimilar, and some 
of them having much more of the quality of 
romance." 

" D — n it, Semmes ! what are you driving at ? 
Do you want to take a chance in that lottery ? " 

" Have I ever deserted a client ? We must not 
shrink — we lawyers — from looking a case square 
in the face." 

" Nonsense ! The art how not to see is that 
which the prudent lawyer is most solicitous to 
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learn. It is not by looking a case square in the 
face, but by looking only at his side of it, that he 
mns." 

" On the contrary, the man of nerve looks 
boldly at the danger, and fends oflF accordingly. 
Should you marry this young lady, it may be a 
very pleasant thing to know that she's the true 
heir to a million." 

" Curse me, but I didn't think of that ! " cried 
EatcliflF, rubbing his hands, and then patting the 
lawyer on the shoulder. " Gro on with your in- 
vestigations, Semmes ! Hunt up more informa- 
tion about the Pontiac. Go and see Laborie. 
Question Ripper, the auctioneer. I left him in 
Montgomery, but he will be at the St. Charles to- 
morrow. Find out who Quattles was ; and who 
the Colonel was who acted as Quattles' friend, but 
whose name I forget. 'Tis barely possible there 
may have been some little irregularities prac- 
tised; and if so, so much the better for me! 
What fat pickings for you, Semmes, if we could 
make it out that this little girl is the rightful 
heir! All this New Orleans property can be 
saved from Confederate confiscation. And then, 
as soon as the war is ended, we can go and esta- 
blish her rights in New York." 
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Semmes took a pinch of snuff, and: replied: 
^ You remember Mrs. Glass's well- worn rece^ 
for cooking a hare : * First catch your hare.* S^ I 
say, first make sure that the young girl will say 
Tea to your proposition." 

** What ! do you entertain a doubt ? A dave? 
One I could send to the auction-block to-monow ? 
Do you imagine she will decline an alliance with 
Carberry Satcliff? Look you, Semmes! I've 
set my heart on this marriage more than I ever 
did on any other scheme in my whole life.. The 
chance — for 'tis only a remote chance — that slie 
is of gentle blood — ^well-bom — the rightful heir 
to a million — this enhances the prize, and gives 
new piquancy to an acquisition already sufficiently 
tempting to my eyes. There must be no such 
word as fail in this business^ Mr. Lawyer. You 
must help me to bring it to a prosperous conclu- 
sion instantly." 

*' No : do not say insta/ntly. Beware being 
precipitate. Remember what the poet says — ^A 
woman's No is but a crooked path unto a woman's 
Fes.' Do not mind a first rebuff. Do not play 
the master. Be distant and respectftd. Attempt 
no liberties. You will only shock and exasperate. 
By a gentle, insinuating course, you may win." 
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''May win? I must win, Semmes! There 
must, be no if about it." 

"I want to see you win, Eatcliflf; but show 
her you assume there's no if in the ease, and you 
repel and alienate her.^" 

" I don't know that. Most women like a man 
the better for being truly, as well as nominally, 
the lord and master* The more imperious he 
is,, the more readily and tenaciously they cUng 
to him. I don't, believe in letting a woman 
suppoae that she can seize the reins when she 
pleases*" 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, then re- 
plied : " The tyrant is hated by every person of 
sense, whether man or woman.. I grant you there 
are many women who haven't much sense. But 
this little lady of yours is the last in the world 
on whom you can safely try the experiment of 
compulsion. Take my word for it, the true 
course is to let her suppose she is free to act. 
You must rule her by not seeming to rule." 

" Well, let me see the girl,, and I can judge 
better then as to the fit policy. I've encountered 
women before in my day. You don't speak to a 
novice in woman-taming. I never met but one 
yet who ventured to hold out against me — and 
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she got the worst of it, I reckon." And a grim 
smile passed over BatclifiTs face as he thought of 
Estelle. 

"You will find the young lady in the roomi 
corresponding with this, on the third story," said 
the lawyer. " The door is locked, but the key is 
on the outside. Please consider that my super- 
vision ends here. I leave the servants in the 
house subject to your command. The Sister 
Agatha in immediate attendance is a pious fool, 
who believes her charge is insane. She will obey 
you implicitly. Sam will attend to the marketing. 
My own affairs now claim my attention. IVe 
suffered largely from their neglect during your 
absence. Be careftd not to be seen coming in or 
going out of this house. I have used extreme 
precautions, and have thus far baffled those who 
would help the young woman to escape." 

" I shall not be less vigilant," replied Batcliff. 
" I accept the keys and the responsibility. Good 
by. I go to let the young woman know that her 
master has returned." 

Eatcliff seized his hat and passed out of the 
room upstairs. 

*' There goes a man who puts his hat on 
the head of a fool," muttered the old lawyer. 
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" Confound him ! If he weren't so deep in my 
books, I would leave him to his own destruction, 
and join the enemy. I'm not sure this wouldn't 
be the best policy as it is." 

Thus venting his anger in soliloquy Mr. 
Semmes quitted the house, and walked in medi- 
tative mood to his office. 

EatcliflF paused at the uppermost stair on the 
third story. From the room came the sound of a 
piano-forte, with a vocal accompaniment. Clara 
was singing, *' While Thee I seek, protecting 
Power," — a hymn which, though written by 
Helen Maria Williams when she thought herself 
a deist, is used by thousands of Christian congre- 
gations to interpret their highest mood of devout 
trust and pious resignation. As the clear, out- 
swelling notes fell on Eatcliffs ears, he drew back 
as if a flaming sword had been waved menacingly 
before his face. 

He walked down into the room below and 
waited till the music was over; then he boldly 
proceeded upstairs again, knocked at the door, 
unlocked it, and entered. Clara looked round 
from turning the leaves of a music-book, rose, 
and bent upon her visitor a penetrating glance as 

yoL. iir. K 
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if she would fathom the full depth of his intents. 
Eatdiff advanced and put out his hand. She 
did not take it, but courtesied and motioned him 
to a seat. 

She was dressed in a flowing gauze-like robe 
of azure over white, appropriate to the warmth 
of the season. Her hair was combed back firom 
her forehead and temples, showing the full sym- 
metry of her head. Her lips, of a delicate coral, 
parted just enough to show the white perfectioFn 
of her teeth. Earely had she looked so danger- 
ously beautiful. Eatcliflf was swift to notice aS. 
these points. 

Assuming that a compliment on her personal 
appearance could never come amiss to a woman, 
young or old, he said : '^ Upon my word, you are 
growing more beautiful every day. Miss Murray. 
I had thought there was no room for improve- 
ment. I find my mistake." 

Eatcliff looked narrowly to see if there were 
any expression of pleasure on her face, but it 
did not relax from its impenetrability. 

" Will you not be seated ? " he asked. 

She sat down, and he followed her example. 
There was silence for a moment. The master 
felt almost embarrassed before the young ^1 he 
had so long regarded as a slave. Something like 
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a genuine emotion began to stir in his heart as 
he said : " Miss Murray, you are well aware that 
I am the only person to whom you are entitled to 
look for protection and support. From an infant 
you have been under my charge, and I hope you 
will admit that I have not been imgenerous in 
providing for you." 

" One word, sir, at the outset, on that point,'' 
interposed Clara. ^^AU the expense you have 
been at for me shall be repaid and overpaid at 
once with interest. You are aware I have the 
means to reimburse you fully." 

" Excuse me, Miss Murray ; without meaning 
to taunt you — simply to set you right in your 
notions — let me remark, that, being my slave, 
you can hold no property independent of me. 
All you have is legally mine." 

^^ How can that be, sir, when what I have is 
entirely out of your power — safely deposited in 
the vaults of Northern banks, where your claim 
not only is not recognized, but where you could 
not go to enforce it without being liable to be 
arrested as a traitor ? " 

A dark, savage expression flitted over Katcliflfs 
face as he thought of the turn which his wife, 
aided by Winslow, had served him; but he 

K 2 
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checked the ire which was rising to his lips, and 
replied : " Let me beg you not to cherish an un- 
profitable delusion, my dear Miss Murray. When 
this war terminates, as it inevitably will, in the 
triumph of the South, one of the conditions of 
peace which we shall impose on the North will 
be, that all claims resulting out of slavery, either 
through the abduction of slaves or the transfer 
of property held as theirs, shall be settled by the 
fullest indemnification to masters. In that event 
your little property, which Mr. Winslow thinks 
he has hid safely away beyond my recovery, will 
be surely reached and returned to me, the lawful 
owner." 

" Well, sir," replied Clara, forcing a calmness 
at which she herself was surprised, *' supposing, 
what I do not regard as probable, that the South 
will have its own way in this war, and that my 
title to all property will be set aside as superseded 
by yours, let me inform you that I have a friend 
who will come to my aid, and make you the 
fullest compensation for all the expense you 
have been at on my account." 

^^ Indeed ! Is there any objection to my know- 
ing to what friend you allude ? " 

"None at all,sir. Madame Volney is that friend." 
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"Well, we will not discuss that point now," 
said RatcliflF, smiling incredulously as he thought 
how speedily a few blandishments from him 
would overcome any resolution which the lady 
referred to might form. 

*'My plans for you. Miss Murray, are all 
honourable, and such as neither you nor the 
world can regard as other than generous. Con- 
sider what I might do if I were so disposed ! I 
could put you up at auction to-morrow and sell 
you to some brute of a fellow who would degrade 
and misuse you. Instead of that, what do I pro- 
pose ? First, let me speak a few words of myself. 
I am, it is true, considerably your senior, but not 
old, and not ill-looking, if I may believe my 
glass. My property, already large, will be enor- 
mous the moment the war is over. I have 
bought within the last six months, at prices 
almost nominal, over a thousand slaves, whose 
value will be increased twenty-fold with the 
return of peace. My position in the new Confe- 
deracy will be among the foremost. Already 
President Davis has assured me that whatever I 
may ask in the way of a new foreign mission I 
can have. Thus the lady who may link her fate 
with mine will be a welcome guest at all the 
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courts of Europe. If she is beautiful, her beauty 
will be admired by princes, kings, and emperors. 
If she is intellectual, all the wits and great men 
of London and Paris will be ambitious to make 
her acquaintance. Now what do you think I 
propose for you ? " 

*' Let me not disguise my knowledge,^' replied 
Clara, looking him in the face till he dropped his 
eyelids. 

^ You propose that I should be your wife." 

'* Ah ! Josephine has told you, then, has she ? 
And what did you say to it ? " 

" I said I could never say Yes to sueh a pro- 
position from a man who claimed me as a 
slave." 

" But what if I forego my claim, and give yon 
free papers ? " 

" Try it," said Clara, sternly. 

*' Can you then give me any encouragement ? " 

The idea was so hideous to her, and so strong 
her disinclination to deceive, or to allow him to 
deceive himself, that she could not restrain the 
outburst of a hearty and emphatic " iVb / " 

Eatcliffs eyes swam a moment with their 
old glitter that meant mischief; but the recol- 
lection of his lawyer's warning restored him to 
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good humour. He resolved to bear with her 
wajrwaxdness at that first interview, and to let her 
say No as much as she pleased. 

" You say No now, but by and by you will 
say F<3«," he replied. 

Clara had risen and was pacing the floor. Sud- 
idenly she stopped and said: ^'My desire is to 
disabuse you wholly of any expectation^ even the 
most remote, that I can ever change my mind on 
thisf)oint. Under no conceivable circumstances 
could I depart from my determination." 

'^Tell me one thing," replied EatcUff. "Do 
you speak thus because your affections are pre- 
engaged ? " 

*' I do not," said Clara ; " and for that reason 
I can make my refusal all the more final and 
irrevocable ; for it is not biassed by passion. I 
b^ you seriously to dismiss all expectation of 
ever being able to change my purpose; and I 
propose you should receive for my release such 
a sum as may be a complete compensation for 
what you have expended on me." 

EatcHff had it in his heart to reply, " Slave ! 
do youx master's bidding;" but he discreetly 
curbed his choler, aftd said, " Can you give me 
any good reason for your refusal ? " 
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" Yes," answered Clara, '^ the best of reasons : 
one which no gentleman would wish to contend 
against : my inclinations will not let me accept 
your proposal." 

"Inclinations may change," suggested Eat- 
cUflF. 

" In this case mine can only grow more and 
more adverse," replied Clara. 

EatcliflF found it difficult to restrain himself 
from assuming the tone that chimes so welt with 
the snap of the plantation scourge ; and so he re- 
solved to withdraw from the field for the present. 
He rose and said : " As we grow better acquainted, 
my dear, I am persuaded your fiselings will 
change. I have no wish to force your affections. 
That would be unchivalrous towards one I pro- 
pose to place in the relation of a m/e." 

He laid a significant emphasis on this last word, 
wife ; and Clara started as at some hideous object 
in her path. Was there, then, another relation 
in which he might seek to place her, if she per- 
sisted in her course ? And then she recollected 
Estelle ; and the flush of an angry disgust 
mounted to her brow. But she made no reply ; 
and Eatclifif, with his hateful gaze, passed out of 
the room. 
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On the whole he felicitated himself on the 
interview. He thought he had kept his temper 
remarkably well, and had not allowed this privi- 
leged beauty to irritate him beyond the prudent 
point. He believed she could not resist so much 
suavity and generosity on his part. She had 
confessed she was heart-free : surely that was in 
his favour. It was rather provoking to have a 
slave put on such airs ; but then, by Jove, she 
was worth enduring a little humiliation for. 

Possibly, too, it might be high blood that told in 
her. Possibly she might be that last scion of the 
Berwick stock which an untoward fate had swept 
far from all signs of parentage. 

These considerations, while they disposed Eat- 
cliflF to leniency in judging of her waywardness, 
did but aggravate the importunity of his desires 
for the proposed alliance. Although hitherto his 
tastes had led him to admire the coarser types of 
feminine beauty, there was that in the very dif- 
ference of Clara from all other women with whom 
he had been intimate, which gave novelty and 
freshness and an absorbing fascination to his 
present pursuit. The possession of her now was 
the prime necessity of his nature. That prize 
hung uppermost. Even Confederate victories 
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were secondary. Politics were forgotten. He 
did not ask to see the newspapers ; he did not 
fieek to go abroad to confer with his political 
associates, and tell them all that he had seen and 
heard at Richmond. Semmes's caution in regard 
to the danger of his being tracked had something 
to do with keeping him in the house ; but apart 
from this motive, the mere wish to be under the 
fiame roof with Clara, till he had secured her his 
beyond all hazard, would have been sufficient to 
keep him within doors. 

EatcHfF went down into the dining-room. The 
table was set for one. He thought it time to 
inquire into the arrangements of the household. 
He rang the bell, and it was answered by a slim, 
delicate-looking mulatto man, having on the 
white apron of a waiter. 

*' What's your name, and whose boy are you ? " 
asked Eatcliff. 

^' My name is Sam, sir, and I belong to Lawyer 
Semmes," replied the man, smoothing the table- 
cloth, and removing a pitcher from the side- 
board. 

" What directions did he leave for you ? " 

" He told me to stay and wait upon you, sir. 
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just as I had upon Wm, till you saw fit to dismiss 
me." 

^ What other servants are there in the house ? " 

*^ One coloured woman, sir, and one, a negro ; 
Manda the cook, and Agnes the chambermaid." 

^' Any other persons ? " 

*' Only the young woman that's crazy, and the 
Sister of Charity that attends her. They are on 
the third floor." 

Eatcliff looked sharply at the mulatto, but 
could detect in his face no sigi\ that he mistrusted 
the story of the insane woman. 

^^ Send up the chambermaid," said Eatcliff. 

" Yes, sir. When will you have your dinner, 
sir?" 

*' In half an hour. Have you any wines in the 
house?" 

" Y^, sir ; Sherry, Madeira, Port, Burgundy, 
Hock, Champagne." 

*^ Put on Port and Champagne." 

Sam's departure was followed' by the chamber- 
maid's appearance. 

" Are my rooms all ready, Agnes ? " 

*^Yes, massa. Front room, second story, 
all ready. Sheets fresh and aired. Floor swept 
dis mornin'. All clean an' sweet, massa." 
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There was something in the forward and assured 
air of this negro woman that was satisfactory to 
EatcliflF. Some little coquetries of dress suggested 
that she had a weakness through which she might 
be won to be his unquestioning ally in any designs 
he might adopt. He threw out a compliment on 
her good looks, and this time he found his com- 
pliment was not thrown away. He gave her 
money, telling her to buy a new dress with it, 
and promised her a silk shawl if she would be a 
good girl. To all of which she replied with 
simpers of delight. 

"Now, Agnes," said he, "tell me what you 
think of the little crazy lady upstairs." 

" I'se of 'pinion, sar, dat gal am no more crazy 
nor I'm crazy." 

" I'm glad to hear you say so, for I intend to 
make her my wife ; and want you to help me all 
you can in bringing it about." 

" Shouldn't tink massa would need no help, wid 
all his money. * Wheugh ! What's de matter ? 
Am she offish ? " 

" A little obstinate, that's all. But she'll come 
round in good time. Only you stand by me close, 
Agnes, and you shall have a himdred dollars the 
day I'm married." 
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" I nebber 'fuse a good oflfer, massa. You may 
count on dis chile, sure ! " 

*^ Now go and send up dinner," said Eatcliff, 
confident he had secured one confederate who 
would not stick at trifles. 

The dinner was brought up hot and carefully 
served. 

" Curse me but this does credit to old Semmes," 
soliloquized Eatcliff, as course after course came 
on. " The wines, too, are not to be impeached. 
I wonder if his Burgundy is equal to his Cham- 
pagne." 

EatcliflF pressed his foot on the brass mushroom 
under the table and rang the bell. 

" A bottle of Burgundy, Sam." 

The mulatto brought on a bottle, and drew the 
cork gently and skilfully, so as not to shake the 
precious contents. 

" Ah ! this will do," said Eatclifif, " it must be 
of the famous vintage of eighteen hundred and — 
confound the date ! Sam, you sly nigger, try a 
glass of this." 

'^ Thank you, sir, I never drink." 

*' Nigger, you lie ! Hand me that goblet." 

Sam did as he was bid. Eatcliff filled the glass 
with the dark ruby liquid, and said, " Now toss it 
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off, you rascfd. Don't pretend you don't like 
it." 

Sam meekly obeyed, and put down the emptied 
goblet. EatcUff skirmished feebly among the 
bottles a few minutes longer, then rose, and 
made his way unsteadily to the sofa. 

" Sam, you solemn nigger, what's o'clock ? '* 
said he. 

" The clock is just striking ten, sir." 

"Possible? Have I been three — hiccup — 
hours at jthe table ? Sam, see me upstairs and 
put me to bed." 

Half an hour afterwards Eatcliff lay in the 
heavy, stertorous slumber whicli wine, more than 
fatigue, had engendered. 

He was habitually a late sleeper. It wanted 
but a few minutes to eleven o'clock the next 
morning when Sam started to answer liis belL 
Eatcliff called for soda-water. Sam had taken 
the precaution to put a couple of bottles under 
his arm, foreseeiag that it would be needed. 

It took a full hour for Ratcliff to accomplish 
the duties of his toilet. Then he went down to 
breakfast. And still the one thought that pursued 
him was how best to extort compliance from that 
beautiful maiden upstairs. 
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A brilliant idea occurred to him. He would 
go and exert his powers of fascination. Without 
importunately urging his suit, he would deal out 
his treasure of small-talk : he would read poetry 
to her ; he would try all the most approved means 
of making love. 

Again he knocked at her door. It was opened 
by Sister Agatha, who at a sign from him with- 
drew into the adjoining room. Clara was busy 
with her needle. 

** HaTe you any objection to playing a tune for 
me ? " he asked, with the timid air of a Corydon. 

Clara seated herself at the piano and began 
playing Beethoven's Sonatas, commencing with 
the first. Eatclifif was horribly bored. After 
he had listened for what seemed to him an in- 
tolerable period, he interrupted the performance 
by saying, " All that is very fine, but I fear it is 
fatiguing to you." 

**!N*ot at all. I can go through the whole book 
without fatigue." 

** Don't think of it! What have you here? 
* Willis's Poems.' Are you fond of poetry. Miss 
Murray ? " 

^I am fond of poetry ; but my name is not 
Murray." 
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" Indeed ! What may it then be ? " 

*^ My name is Berwick. I am no slave, though 
kidnapped and sold as such while an infant. You 
bought me. But you would not lend yourself to 
a fraud, would you ? I must be free. You shall 
be paid with interest for all your outlays in my 
behalf. Is not that fair ? " 

" I am too much interested in your welfare, 
my dear young lady, to consent to giving you up. 
You will find it impossible to prove this fanciful 
story, which some unfriendly person has put into 
your head. Even if it were true, you could never 
recover your rights. But it is all chimerical. 
Don't indulge so illusory a hope. What I oflfer, 
on the other hand, is substantial, solid, certain. 
As my wife you would be lifted at once to a posi- 
tion second to that of no lady in the land." 

Clara inadvertently gave way to a shudder of 
dislike. Eatcliflf noticed it, and, rising, drew 
nearer to her and asked, " Have I ever given you 
any cause for aversion ? " 

" Yes," she replied, starting up from the music- 
chair — " the cause which the master must always 
give the slave." 

" But if I were to remove that objection, could 
you not like me ? " 
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** Impossible ! " 

** Have I ever done anything to prevent it ? " 

'^ Yes, much." 

"Surely not toward you; and if not toward 
you, toward whom ? " 

"Toward Estelle!" said Clara, roused to an 
intrepid scorn, which carried her beyond the 
bounds at once of prudence and of fear. 

Had Eatcliff seen Estelle rise bodily before 
him, he could not have been struck more to the 
heart with an emotion partaking at once of awe 
and of rage. The habitually florid hue of his 
cheeks faded to a pale purple. He swung his 
arms awkwardly, as if at a loss what to do with 
them. He paced the floor wildly, and finally 
gasped forth, "Young woman, you shall — ^you 
shall repent this," left the room. 

He did not make his appearance in Clara's 
parlour again that day. It was already late in 
the afternoon. Dinner was nearly ready. The 
consideration that such serious excitement would 
be bad for his appetite gradually calmed him 
down ; and by the time he was called to the table 
he had thrown oflf the eSects of the shock which 
a single word had given him. The dinner was a 
repetition of that of the day before, varied by the 
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production of new dishes and wines. Sam was evi- 
dently doing his best as a caterer. Again Satcliff 
sat late, and again Sam saw him safe up-stairs 
and helped him to imdress. And again the 
slave-lord slept late into the hours of the forenoon. 

After breakfEist on the third day of his return 
he paced the back piazza for some two houis^ 
smoking cigars. He had no thought but for the 
one scheme before him. To be baffled in that 
was to lose alL Public affairs sank into insigiii- 
ficance. Sam handed him a newspaper^ but 
without glancing at it he threw it over the balus- 
trade into the area. " She's but a wayward girl, 
after aU ! I must be patient with her," thoiight 
he one moment. And the next his mood varied, 
and he muttered to himself: "A slave! Dam- 
nation! To be treated so by a slave, — one I 
could force to drudge instead of letting her play 
the lady." 

Suddenly he went up-stairs and paid her a 
•third visit. His manner and speech were 
abrupt. 

^'I wish to deal with you gently and gene- 
rously," said he; ^^and I beseech you not to 
compel me to resort to harshness. You are 
legally my slave, whatever fancies you may en- 
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tertain as to your origin or as to a flaw in my 
title. You can prove nothing, or if you 
could, it would avail you nothing against the 
power which I can exert in this community. I 
tell you I could this very day, in the mere exer- 
cise of my legal rights, xjonsign you to the owner- 
ship of those who would look upon your delicate 
nurture, your assured manners, and your airs of 
a lady, merely as so many baits enhancing the 
wages of your infamy ; who would subject you to 
gross companionship with the brutal and the 
merciless ; who would scourge you into compli- 
ance with any base uses to which they might 
choose to put you. Fair-faced slaves are forced 
to such things every day. Instead of surrender- 
ing yourself to liabilities Uke these, yoTi have it 
in your power to take the honourable position of 
my wife — a position where you could dispense 
good to others while having every luxury that 
heart could covet for yourself. Now decide, and 
decide quickly ; for I can no longer endure this 
torturing suspense in which you have kept me. 
Will you accede to my wishes, or will you not ? " 

** I will not I " said Clara, in a firm and steady 
tone. 

" Then remember," replied EatcliiF, '^ it is your 

L 2 
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own hands that have made the foul bed in which 
you prefer to lie." 

And with these terrible words he quitted the 
room. 

Frightened at her own temerity, Clara at once 
sank upon her knees, and called with earnest 
supplication on the Supreme Father for protec- 
tion. Blending with her own words those im- 
mortal formulas which the inspired David wrote 
down for the help and refreshing of devout souls 
throughout all time, she exdaimed : ^' Thou art 
my hiding-place and my shield ; I hope in thy 
word. Seven times a day do I praise thee be- 
cause of thy righteous judgments. Wonderfully 
hast thou led me heretofore : forsake me not in 
this extreme. Save now, I beseech thee, Lord ; 
send now prosperity ! Let thine hand help me. 
Deliver my soul from death, mine eyes from 
tears, and my feet from falling. Out of the depth 
I cry unto thee. Lord, hear my voice, and be 
attentive unto my supplications." 

As she remained with head bent and arms 
crossed upon her bosom, motionless as some 
sculptured saint, she suddenly felt the touch of a 
hand on her head, and started up. It was Sister 
Agatha, who had come to bid her good-bye. 
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"But you're not going to leave me!" cried 
Clara. 

" Yes ; I've been told to go." 

" By whom have you been told to go ? " 

" By the gentleman who now takes charge of 
you— Mr. Eatcliff." 

"But he's a bad man! Look at him, study 
him, and you'll be convinced." 

" Oh, no ! he has given me fifty dollars to dis- 
tribute among the poor. If you were in your 
senses, my child, you would not call him bad. 
He is your best earthly friend. You must heed 
all he says. Agnes will remain to wait on you." 

" Agnes ? I've no faith in that girl. I fear she 
is corrupt ; that money could tempt her to much 
that is wrong." 

" What fancies I Poor child ! but this is one of 
the signs of your disease — this disposition to see 
enemies in those around you. There ! you must let 
me go. The Lord help and cure you ! Farewell ! " 

Sister Agatha withdrew herself from Clara's 
despairing grasp and eager pleadings, and, pass- 
ing into the sleeping-room, opened the farther 
door which led into the billiard-room, of the door 
of which, communicating with the entry, she had 
the key. 
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For the moment Hope seemed to vanish from 
Clara's heart with the departing form of the 
Sister; for, simple as she was, she was still a 
protection against outrage. No shame could 
come while Sister Agatha was present. 

Suddenly the idea occurred to Clara that she 
had not tested all the possibilities of escape. She 
ran and tried the doors. They were all locked. 
We have seen that she had the range of a suite of 
three large rooms ; a front room serving as a par- 
lour and connected by a corridor, having closets 
and doors at either end, with the sleeping-room 
looking out on the garden in the rear* This 
sleeping-room, as you looked from the windows, 
communicated with the billiard-room on the left, 
and had one door, also on the left, communicating 
with the entry on which you came from the 
stairs. This door was locked on the outside. 
The parlour also communicated with this entry 
or hall by a door on the left, locked on the out- 
side. The house was built very much after the 
style of most modem city houses, so that it is not 
difficult to form a clear idea of Clara's position.. 

Finding the doors were secure against any 
effort of hers to force them, it occurred to her to 
throw into the street a letter containing an appeal 
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for succour to the person who might pick it up. 
She hastily wrote a few Knes describing her situa- 
tion, the room where she was confined, the fraud 
by which she was held a slave, and giving the 
name of the street, the number of the house, &c. 
This she signed Clara A. Berwich Then rolling 
it up in a handkerchief with a paper-weight, she 
threw it out of the window far into iiie street. 
Ah ! It went beyond the opposite sidewalk over 
the fence, and into the tall grass of the little 
ornamented park in front of the house ! 

She. could have wept at the disappointment. 
Should she write another letter and try again ? 
While she was considering the matter, she saw a 
well-dressed lady and gentleman promenading. 

She cried out " Help ! " But before she 
could repeat the cry a hand was put upon her 
mouth, and the window was shut down. 

''No, Missis, can't 'low dat," said the chuckling 
voice of Agnes. 

Clara took the girl by the hand, made her sit 
down, and then, with all the persuasiveness she 
cc^uld summon, tried to reach her better nature, 
and induce her to aid in her escape. Failing in 
the effort to move the girl's heart, Clara appealed 
to her acquisitiveness, promising a large reward 
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in money for such help as she could give. But 
the girl had been pre-persuaded by Eatcliff that 
Clara's promises were not to be relied upon ; and 
so, disbelieving them utterly, she simply shook 
her head and simpered. How could Agnes, a 
slave, presume to disobey a great man like Massa 
Eatcliflf ? Besides, he meant the young missis no 
harm. He only wanted to make her his wife. 
Why should she be so obstinate about it ? Agnes 
couldn't see the sense of it. 

During the rest of the day, Clara felt for the 
first time that her every movement was watched. 
If she went to the window, Agnes was by her 
side. If she took up a bodkin, Agnes seemed ready 
to spring upon her and snatch it from her hand. 

Terrible reflections brought their gloom. 
Clara recalled the case of a slave girl which she 
had heard only the day before her last walk with 
Esha. It was the case of a girl quite white, be- 
longing to a Madame Coutreil, residing just 
below the city. This girl, for attempting to run 
away, had been placed in a filthy dungeon, and a 
thick, heavy iroji ring or yoke, surmounted by 
three prongs, fastened about her neck.* If a 

* This yoke was on exhibition seyeral months at "Williams and 
Everett's, Washington Street, Boston, it having been sent by 
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TThistress could do such things, what barbarity 
might not a master like Eatcliff attempt ? 
And where was EatcliflF all this while ? 

Governor Andrew "with a letter, the original of which we have 
before ns while we write. It bears date September 10th, 1863. 
It says of this yoke (which we have held in our hands), that it 
" was cut from the neck of a slave girl " who had worn it " for 
three weary months. An officer of Massachusetts Volunteers, 
whose letter I enclose to you, sent me this memento," &c. That 
officer's original letter, signed S. Tyler Head, Captain Third 
Massachusetts Cavalry, is also before us. He writes to the 
Governor of Massachusetts, that, having been sent with a detach- 
ment of troops down the river to search suspected premises on 
the plantation of Madame Coutreil, his attention was attracted 
by a small house, closed tightly, and about nine or ten feet 
square. " I demanded," writes Captain Bead, ** the keys, and 
after unlocking double doors found myself in the entrance of a 
dark and loathsome dungeon. ' In Heaven's name, what have 
you here ? ' I exclaimed to the slave mistress. ' Oh, only a little 
girl — she runned away ! ' I peered into the darkness, and was 
able to discover, sitting at one end of the room upon a low stool, 
a girl about eighteen years of age. She had this iron torture 
riveted about her neck, where it had rusted through the skin, and 
lay corroding apparently upon the flesh. Her head was bowed 
upon her hands, and she was almost insensible from emaciation 
and immersion in the foul air of her dungeon She was quite 

white I had the girl taken to the city, where this torture 

was removed from her neck by a blacksmith, who cut the rivet, 
and she was subsequently made free by military authority." 

See in the Atlantic Monthly (July, 1863) a paper entitled 
"Our General," from the pen of one who served as Deputy 
Provost Marshal in New Orleans. His fatts are corroborated 
both by General Butler and Governor Shepley, who took pains to 
authenticate them. A girl, " a perfect blonde, her hair of a very 
pretty, light shade of brown, and perfectly straight," had been 
publicly whipped by her master (who was also her father), and 
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Still keeping in the house, brooding on the one 
scheme on which he had set his heart. He 
smoked cigars, stretched himself on sofas, cursed 
the perversity of the sex, and theorised as to the 
efficacy of extreme measures in taming certain 
feminine tempers. Was not a woman, after all, 
something like a horse ? Had he not seen Earey 
tame the most furious mare by a simple procesa 
which did not involve beating or cruelty ? The 
consideration was curious — a matter for philo- 
sophy to ruminate. 

Eatcliff dined late that day. It was almost 
dark enough for the gas to be lighted when he 
sat down to the table. The viands were the 
choicest of the season, but he hardly did them 
justice. All the best wines were on the side- 
board. Sam filled three glasses with hock,. 

then " forced to marry a coloured man.'* We spare our readers 
the mention of the most loathsome fact in the narrative. 

Another case is stated by the same writer. A mulatto girl, 
the slave of one Landry, was brought to General Butler. She 
had been brutally scourged by her master. He confessed to the 
castigation, but pleaded that she had tried to get her freedom. 
The poor gu'l's back had been flayed " until the quivering flesb 
resembled a fresh beefsteak scorched on a gridiron." It was 
declared by influential citizens, who interceded for hiin^ that 
Landry was (we quote the recorded words) " not only a high-toned 
gentleman^ but a person of unusual amiability of character." 
General Butler freed the girl, and compelled the high-toned 
Landry to pay over to her the sum of five hundred dollars. 
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champagne, and Burgundy ; but, to his surprise 
and secret disappointment, Eatcliflf did not empty 
one of them. " Mr. Semmes used to praise this, 
Budesheimer very highly," said Sam, insinu- 
atingly. Eatcliff simply raised his hand im- 
periously with a gestinre imposing silence. He 
sipped half a glass of the red wine, then drank a 
cup of coflfee, then lit a cigar, and resumed his 
walk on the piazza. 

It was now nine o'clock in the evening. With- 
out taking off any of her clothes, Clara had lain 
down on the bed. Agnes sat sewing at a table 
near by. The room was brilliantly illuminated 
by two gas burners. Light also came through 
the corridor from a burner in the parlour. 
Every few minutes the chambermaid would look 
round searchingly, as if to see whether the young 
*' missis" were asleep. In order to learn what 
efiect it would have, Clara shut her eyes and 
breathed as if lost in slumber. Agnes put down 
her work, moved stealthily to the bed, and gently 
fdit around the maiden's waist and bosom, as if 
to satisfy herself there was no weapon concealed 
about her person. 

While the negro woman was thus engaged, 
there was a sound as if a key had dropped on the 
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billiard-room floor, which was of oak and uncar- 
peted. Agnes stopped and listened as if puzzled. 
There was then a sound as if the outer door of 
the billiard-room communicating with the entry 
were unlocked and opened. Agnes went up to 
the mantel-piece and looked at the clock, and 
then listened again intently. 

There was now a low knock from the billiard- 
room at the chamber-door, which was locked on 
the inside, and the key of which was left in while 
Agnes was present, but which she was accustomed 
to take out and leave on the billiard-room side 
when she quitted the apartments to go down- 
stairs. 

Before unlocking the door on this occasion she 
asked in a whisper, " Who's dar ? " 

The reply came, " Sam." 

« What's de matter?" 

" I want to speak with you a minute. Open 
the door." 

" Can't do it, Sam. It's agin orders." 

" Well, no matter. I only thought you'd like 
to tell me what sort of a shawl to get." 

" What ? — ^what's dat you say 'bout a shawl ? " 

" The Massa has given me ten dollars to buy a 
silk shawl for you. What colour do you want ? *' 
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Clara heard every word of this little dialogue. 
It was followed by the chambermaid's unlocking 
the door, taking out the key, and entering the 
billiard-room, Clara started from the bed and 
went and listened. The only words she could 
distinguish were, " I'll jes' rim up stairs an' git a 
pattern for yer." Clara tried the door, but found 
it locked. She listened yet more intently. 
There was no further sound. She waited five 
minutes, then went back to the bed and sat 
down. 

A sense of something incommimicable and 
mysterious weighed upon her brain and agitated 
her thoughts. It was as if she were enclosed by 
an atmosphere impenetrable to intelligences that 
were trying to reach her brain. For a week she 
had seen no newspaper. What had happened 
during that time ? Great events were impend- 
ing. What shape had they taken ? The terror 
of the Vague and the Unknown dilated her eyes 
and thrilled her heart. 

As she sat there breathless, she heard through 
the window, open at the top, the distant beat of 
music. The tune was distinguishable rather by 
the vibrations of the air than by audible notes. 
But it seemed to Clara as if a full band were 
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playing the "Btar-Spangled Banner.'^ What could 
it mean ? Nothing. The tune wa« claimed botfe 
by Sebelfi and Loyalifits. 

Hark! It had changed. What was it now? 
Surely that must be the air of ** Hail Columbia.** 
Never before, since the breaking out of tbe Be- 
bellion, had she heard that tune. As the wind 
BOW and then capriciously favoured the music, it 
came more distinct to her ears. There could be 
no mistake. 

And now the motion of the sounds was brisk, 
rapid, and lively. Could it be? Yes! These 
rash serenaders, whoever they were, had actually 
ventured to play "Yankee Doodle.'* Was it 
possible the authorities allowed such outrages on 
Eebel sensibilities ? 

And now the sounds ceased, but only for a 
moment. A slower, a grand majestic strain, 
succeeded. It arrested her closest attentioiL. 
What was it ? What ? She had heard it before, 
but where ? When ? What association, straage 
yet tender, did it have for her? Why did it 
thrill and rouse her as none of the other tunes 
had done? Suddenly she remembered it was 
that fearful '^John Brown Hallelujah Chorus," 
which Vance had played and sung for lier the 
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first evening of their acquaintance. The music 
ceased ; and she listened vainly for its renewal. 
AU at once, a harsh sound, that chiJled her 
heart, and seemed to concentrate all her senses in 
one, smote on her ears. The key of the parlour 
door was slowly turned. There was a step, and 
it seemed to be the step of a man. 

Clara started up and pressed both her hands 
on her bosom, to keep down the flutterings of her 
heart, which beat till a sense of suffocation came 
over her. 

The awe and suspense of that moment seemed 
rto protract it into a whole hour of aofferiiig. 
*'Grod help me!" was all she could nnxnsiiir. 
Her terror grew insupportable. The steps came 
over the carpet — they fell on the tesselajfeed 
maBble of the little closet passage — ^^they drew 
near the half-open door, which now alone iiiteip- 
vened. 

Then there was a knock on the waodweoSt, 
She wanted to say, "Who's there?" but her 
tongue refused its office. The strength .seemed 
ebbing from every limb. Horroj at the thought 
of her helplesMiess came over her. Then a form 
— the form of a man — stood before her. Ske 
uttered one cry — a simple *' Oh ! " — and, siaiking 
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at his feet, put her arms about his knees and 
pressed them against her head. 

There are times when a brief, hardly articulate 
utterance — a simple intonation — seems to cany 
in it whole volumes of meaning. That single 
Oh ! —how much of heart history it conveyed. In 
its expression of transition from mortal terror to 
entire trustfuhiess and delight, it was almost 
childlike. It spoke of unexpected relief — of a 
joyftd surprise — of a gratitude without bounds — 
of an awful sense of angelic guardianship— of an 
inward fsuth vindicated and fulfilled against a 
tumultuous crowd of selfish external fears and 
misgivings. 

The man whose appearance had called forth 
this intensified utterance wore the military cap 
and insignia of a Colonel in the United States 
service. His figure seemed made for endurance, 
though remarkable for neatness and symmetry. 
His face was that of one past the middle stage — 
one to whom life had not been one unvaried 
holiday. The cheeks were bronzed; the ejes 
mobile and penetrating, the mouth singularly 
sweet and firm. Clara knew the face. It was 
that of Vance. 

He lifted her flaccid form from the posture in 
which she had thrown herself — lifted and sup- 
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ported it against his breast as if to give her the 
fall assurance of safety and protection. She 
opened her eyes upon him as thus they stood — 
eyes now beaming with reverential gratitude and 
transport. He looked at them closely. 

" Yes," said he, " there they are ! the blue and 
the grey 1 Why did I not notice them before ? " 

" Ah ! " she cried. " Here is my dream fulfilled. 
You have at last taken from them that letter 
which lay there." 

There was the sound of footsteps on the landing 
in the upper hall. Clara instinctively threw an 
arm over Vance's shoulder. The key of the 
chamber door was turned, and Eatcliff entered. 

He had been pacing the piazza and smoking 
uncounted cigars. The distant music, which to 
Clara's aroused senses had been so audible, had 
not been heard by him. He had not dreamed of 
any interruption of his plans. Was he not dealing 
with a slave in a house occupied by slaves? 
What possible service was there he could not claim 
of a slave ? Were not slaves made every day to 
scourge slaves, even their own wives and children ? 
Besides, he had fortified the fidelity of one of 
them — of Agnes — by presents and by flatteries. 
Even the revolver he usually carried with him 
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was laid aside in one of the drawers of his dress- 
ing room as not likely to be wanted* 

On entering the chamber, RatcliflF, before per- 
ceiving that there was an unexpected occupant, 
turned and relocked the door on the inside. 

Was it some vision, the product of an incanta- 
tion, that now rose before his eyes ? For there 
stood the maiden on whose compliance he had so 
wreaked all the energy of his tyrannical will — his 
own purchased slave and thrall — creature bound 
to serve either his brute desires or his most menial 
exactions — ^there she stood, in the attitude of 
entire trust and affection, folded in the arms of 
a man ! 

Instantly Eat<jliff reflected that he was un- 
armed, and he turned and unlocked the door to 
rush down-stairs after his revolver. But Vance 
was too swift for him. Placing Clara in a chair, 
quick as the tiger-cat springs on his prey, he 
darted upon Eatcliff, and before the latter could 
pass out on to the landing, relocked the door and 
took the key. Then dragging him into the 
middle of the room, he held him by a terrible 
grip on the shoulders at arm's length, face to 
face. 

*Now look at me well,' said Vance. "You 
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have seen me before. Do you recognise me 
now?" 

Wild with a rage to which all other experiences 
of wrath were as a zephyr to a tornado, Eatcliflf 
yet had the curiosity to look, and that look 
brought in a new emotion which made even his 
wrath subordinate. For the first time in more 
than twenty years he recognised the man who had 
once offended him at the theatre — who had once 
knocked him dovm on board a steamboat in the 
eyes of neighbours and vassals — who had robbed 
him of one beautiful slave girl, and was now 
robbing him of another. Yes, it never once 
occurred to Eatcliff, that he, a South Carolinian, 
a man bom to command, was not the aggrieved 
and injured party ! 

Vance stood with a look like that of St. George 
spearing the dragon. The past, with all its 
horrors, surged up on his recollection. He 
thought of that day of Estelle's abduction — of the 
escape and recapture — of that scene at the whip- 
ping-post — of the celestial smile she bent on him 
through her agony— of the scourging he himself 
underwent, the scars of which he yet bore — of 
those dreadful hours when he clung to the 
loosened raft in the river — of the death-scene, 

H 2 
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the euthanasia of Estelle, of his own despair and 
madness. 

And here, before him, within his grasp, was the 
author of all these barbarities and indignities! 
Here was the man who had ordered and super- 
intended the scourging of one in whom aU the 
goodness and grace that ever made womanhood 
lovely and adorable had met! Here was the 
haughty scoundrel who had thought to bind her 
in marriage with one of his own slaves ! Here 
was the insolent ruffian! Here the dastard 
murderer ! What punishment could be equal to 
his crimes? Death? His life so worthless for 
hers so precious beyond all reckoning ? Oh ! that 
would go but a small way toward paying the 
enormous debt ! 

Vance carried in his secret pocket a pistol, and 
wore a small sword at his side. This last weapon 
EatclifF tried to grasp, but failed. Vance looked 
inquiringly about the room. Eatcliff felt his 
danger, and struggled with the energy of despair. 
Vance, with the easy knack, of an adroit wrestler, 
threw him on the floor, then dragging him toward 
the closet, pulled from a nail a thick leather strap 
which hung there, having been detached from a 
trunk. Then hurKng Eatcliflf into the middle of 
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the room, he collared him before he could rise, 
and brought down the blows, sharp, quick, vigor- 
ous, on face, back, and shoulders, till a shriek of 
" murder " was wrung from the proud lips of the 
humbled adversary. 

Suddenly, in the midst of these inflictions, 
Vance felt his arm arrested by a firm grasp. He 
disengaged himself with a start that was feline 
in its instant evasiveness, turned, and before him 
stood Peek, interposing between him and the 
prostrate Batcliff. 

"Stand aside. Peek," said Vance; "I have 
hardly begun yet. You are the last man to in- 
tercede for this wretch." 

** Not one more blow, Mr. Vance." 

" Stand aside, I say. Come not between me 
and my mortal foe. Have I not for long years 
looked forward to this hour ? Have I not toiled 
for it, dreamed of it, hungered for it ? " 

" No, Mr. Vance, I'll not think so poorly of you 
as to believe you've done any such thing. It was 
to right a great wrong that you have toiled — not 
to wreak a poor revenge on flesh and blood." 

" No preaching. Peek ! Stand out of the way 1 
I'd sooner forego my hope of heaven than be 
baulked now. Away ! " 
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" Have I ever done that which entitles me to 
ask a favour of you, Mr. Vance ? " 

" Yes ; for that reason I will requite the scars 
you yourself bear. The scourger shall be 
scourged." 

"Would you not do her bidding, could you 
hear it ; and can you doubt that she would say. 
Forgive?" 

Vance recoiled for a moment, then replied: 
^* You have used the last appeal ; but 'twill not 
serve. My wrongs I can forgive. Yours I can 
forgive. But herSy never! Once more I say. 
Stand aside ! " 

" You shcdl not give him another blow," said 
Peek. 

"ShaUnot?" 

And before he could oflfer any resistance Peek 
had been thrown to the other side of the room so 
as to fall backward on his hands. 

Then in a moment, Vance seemed to regret 
the act. He jumped forward, helped the negro 
up, begged his pardon, sayijig : " Forgive me, my 
dear, dear Peek ! Have your own way. Do with 
this man as you like. Haven't you the right? 
Didn't you once save my life ? Are you hurt ? 
Do you forgive me ? " And the tears sprang to 
Vance's eyes. 
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"No harm done, Mr. Vance. But you are 
quick as Kglitning." 

" Look at me. Peek. Let me see from your 
face that I'm forgiven." 

And Peek turned on him such an expression, 
at once tender and benignant, that Vance, seeing 
they understood each other, was reassured. 

Clara had sat all this time intently watching 
every movement, but too weak from agitation to 
interfere, even if she had been so disposed. 

Batcliff, recovering from the confusion of brain 
produced by the rapid blows he had endured, 
looked to see to whom he had been indebted for 
help. In all the whims of Fate, could it be 
there was one like this in reserve? Yes! that 
negro was the same he, Eatclifif, had once caused 
to be scourged till three men were wearied out in 
the labour of lashing. The fellow's back must 
be aU furrowed and criss-crossed with the marks 
got from him, Eatclifif. Yet here was the nigger, 
coming to the succour of his old master ! The 
instinct of servility was stronger in him even than 
revenge. Who would deny, after this, what he, 
Eatclifif, had often asserted, "Niggers will be 
niggers ? " 

And so, instead of recognising a godlike gene- 
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rosity in the act, the slave-driver saw in it only 
the habit of a base spirit, and the wholesome 
eflfect, upon an inferior, of that imposing quality 
in his, EatcUffs, own nature and bearing, which 
showed he was of the master race, and justified 
all his assumptions. 



Watching his opportunity Eatcliflf crawled 
toward the billiard-room door, and suddenly 
starting up, pulled it open, thinking to escape. 
To his dismay he encountered a large black dog 
of the bloodhoimd species, who growled and 
showed his teeth so viciously that EatcUff sprang 
back. Following the dog appeared a yoimg 
soldier, who, casting round his eyes, saw Clara, 
and darting to her side, seized and warmly 
pressed her extended hand. Overcome with 
amazement, EatclifF reeled backwards and sank 
into an arm-chair, for in the soldier he recognised 
Captain Onslow. 

Voices were now heard on the stairs, and two 
men appeared. One of them was of a compact, 
well-built figure, and apparently about fifty 
years old. He was clad in a military dress, and 
his aspect spoke courage and decision. The 
indi\idual at his side, and who seemed to be 
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paying court to him, was a tall gaunt figure, in 
the coarse uniform of the prison. He carried his 
cap in his hand, showing that half of his head 
was entirely bald, while the other half was covered 
with a matted mass of reddish-grey hair. 

This last man, as he mounted the stairs, and 
stood on the landing, might have been heard 
to say: "Kunnle Blake, you're a high-toned 
gemmleman, ef you air a Yankee. You see in 
me, Kunnle, a victim of the d — dest ongrati- 
tood. These Noo-Orleenz 'ristocrats couldn't huv 
treated a nigger or an aboUtioner wuss nor they've 
treated me, I told 'em I wuz Virginia-bom ; told 
'em what I'd done fur thar d — d Confed'racy; 
told 'em what a good friend I'd been to the 
institootion ; but — will you believe it ? — they tuk 
me up on a low charge of 'propriatin' to private 
use the money they giv me ter raise a com- 
pany with; — they hahd me up afore a com- 
mittee of close-fisted old fogies, an' may I be shot 
ef they didn't order me to be jugged an' half of 
my head to be shaved! An' 'twas did. D — d 
ef it wam'tl But I'll be even with 'em, d — n 
'em ! Ef I don't, may I be kept ter work in a 
rice-swamp the rest of my days. I'll let 'em see 
what it is to treat one of the Hyde blood in this 
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'ere way, as if he war a low-lived eom-cracker. 
I'll let 'em see what thar rotten institootion's 
wuth. Ef they kn afford ter make out of 9, bom 
gemmleman a scarecrow like I am now, with my 
half-shaved scalp, jes fur 'propriatin' a few of 

their d d rags, well and good. TheyTl hahv 

ter look round lively afore they kn find sich 
another friend as Delancy Hyde has been ter 

King Cotton, — d n him! They shall find 

Delancy Hyde kn unmake as well as make." 

To these wrathful words Blake replied : " Per- 
haps you don't remember me. Colonel Hyde." 

** Cuss me ef I do. Ef ever I seed you afore, 
't was so long ago that it's clean gone out of my 
head." 

"Don't you remember the poUceman who 
made you give up the fugitive slave. Peek, that 
day in the lawyer's oflBce in New York ? " 

*' I don't remember nobody else ! " exclaimed 
Hyde, jubilant at the thought of claiming one 
respectable man as an old acquaintance, and qtiite 
forgetting the fact that they had parted as foes. 
"Kunnle Blake, we must liquor together the 
fust chance we kn git. As for Peek, I don't 
want to see a higher-toned gemmleman than 
Peek is, though he is blacker than my boot. 
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Will you believe it, Kunnle? That ar nigger, 
findin' as liow I wuz out of money, arter Kunnle 
Vance had tuk me out of jail, what does he do 
but give me twenty dollars ! In good greenbacks 
too ! None of your sham Confed'rate trash 1 Ef 
that ain't bein' a high-tone gemmleman, what is ? 
He done it too in the most-er delicate manner, 
— oflf-hand, like a bom prince." 

By this time the interlocutors had entered the 
billiard-room. After them came a coloured man 
and a negro. One of these was Sam, the house- 
servant, the other Antoine, the owner of the dog. 
Immediately after them came Esha and Madame 
Josephine. They passed Eatclifif without noticing 
him, and went to Clara, and almost devoured her 
with their kisses. 

No sooner had these two moved away in this 
terrible procession, than an oldish lady, hanging 
coquettishly on the arm of a man somewhat 
yoimger than herself, of a rather red face, and 
highly dressed, entered the room, and, apparently 
too much absorbed in each other to notice Eatclifif, 
walked on until the lady, encountering Clara, 
rushed at her hysterically, and shrieking, " My 
own precious child ! " fell into her arms in the 
most approved melodramatic style. This lady 
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was Mrs. Grentry, who had recently retired from 
school-keeping with "something handsome,^ 
which the Vigilance Committee had been trying 
to get hold of for Confederate wants, but which 
she had managed to withhold from their grasp, 
imtil that " blessed Butler " coming, relieved her 
fears, and secured her in her own. The gentleman 
attending her was Mr. Ripper, ex-auctioneer, 
who, in his mellow days, finding that Jordan was 
a hard road to travel, had concluded to sign the 
temperance pledge, reform, and take care of 
himself. With this view, what could he do 
better than find some staid, respectable woman, 
with " a little something of her own," with whom 
he could join hands on the down-hill of life ? As 
luck would have it, he was introduced to Sirs. 
Gentry that very evening, and he was now paying 
his first devoirs. 

After the appearance of this couple, steps heavy 
and slow were heard ascending the stairs into the 
billiard- room ; and the next moment !Mr. Winslow 
appeared, followed by Lawyer Semmes. And, 
bringing up the rear of the party, and presenting 
in himself a fitting climax to these stimning 
surprises, came a large and powerful negro in 
military rig, bearing a musket vdih bayonet fixed. 
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and displaying a small United States flag. This 
man was Decazes, an escaped slave belonging to 
Eatcliff, and for whom he had oflfered a reward of 
five hundred dollars. 

Eatclifif had half risen from his chair, holding 
on to the arms with both hands for support. His 
countenance laced by the leathern blows he had 
received, his left eye blue and swollen, every 
feature distorted with consternation, rage, and 
astonishment, he presented such a picture of 
baffled tyranny, as photography alone could do 
justice to. Was it delirium — was it some har- 
rowing dream — under which he was suffering? 
That flag I What did it mean ? 

'^ Semmes ! " he exclaimed, ^^ what has hap- 
pened ? Where do these Yankees come from ? " 

"Possible? Haven't you heard the news?'* 
returned the lawyer. " Farragut and Butler have 
possession of New Orleans. What have you been 
doing with yourself these last three days ? " 

'Butler?' exclaimed Eatclifif, astounded and 
incredulous,^ — "Picayune Butler? — the contemp- 
tible swell-head — the pettifogging — " 

Semmes walked away, as if choosing not to bo 
implicated in any treasonable talk. 

Suddenly recognising Winslow, Eatcliff im- 
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potently shook his fists and darted at him an 
expression of malignant and vindictive hate. 

Could it be? New Orleans in the hands of 
the Vandals, — the ^^ miserable miscreants," — ^the 
"hyenas," as President Davis and Eobert Toombs 
were wont to stigmatise the whole people of the 
North ? Where was the great ram that was to 
work such wonders ? Where were the Confede- 
rate gunboats? Were not Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip impregnable? Could not the Chala- 
mette batteries sink any Yankee fleet that 
floated ? Had not the fire-eaters — ^the last-ditch 
men — resolved that New Orleans should be laid 
in ashes before the detested flag, emblematic of 
Yankee rule, should wave from the public build- 
ings ? And here was a black rascal in uniform, 
flaunting that flag in the very face of one of the 
foremost of the chivalry ! Let the universe slide 
afber this ! Let chaos return ! 

The company drifted in groups of two and 
three through the suite of rooms. Sam disap- 
peared suddenly. The women were in the front 
room. Eatclifi*, supposing that he was unnoticed, 
rose to escape. But Victor, the hound, was on 
hand. He had been lying partly under the bed, 
with his muzzle out and resting on his fore paws, 
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affecting to be asleep, but really watching the 
man whom his subtle instincts had told him was 
the game for which he was responsible ; and now 
the beast darted up with an imperious bark, and 
Eatclifif, furious but helpless, sank back on his seat. 
Colonel Delancy Hyde approached, with the 
view of making himself agreeable. 

*^ Squire Eatclifif,' said he, ^' you seem to be in 
a d — bad way. Kin I do anything fur yer? 
Any niggers you want kotched, Squire ? Niggers 
is mighty onsartin property jes now. Squire. 
Gren'ral Butler swars he'll have a black regiment 
all uniformed afore the Fourth of July comes 
roxmd. Wouldn't give much for yer Eed Eiver 
gangs jes now. Squire 1 Eeckon they'll be findin' 
thar way to Gen'ral Butler's head-quarters, sure." 
Eatclifif. cowered and groaned in spirit as he 
thought of the immense sums which, in his confi- 
dence in the success of the Eebellion, he had been 
investing in slaves. Unless he could run his 
gangs ofif to Texas, he would be ruined. 

'* Look at me, Squire," continued the Colonel ; 
*^ I'm Kunnle Delancy Hyde — ^Virginian bom, be 
Grawd ; but, fur all that, I might jest as well been 
born in hell, fur any gratitude you cust 'ristocrats 
would show me. Yes, you're one on 'em. Here 
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I've been drudgin' the last thirty years in the 
nigger ketchin' business, and see my reward — a 
half-shaved scalp, an' be d — d to yer ! But my 
time's comin. Now Kunnle Delancy Hyde tries 
a new tack. Instead of ketchin' niggers, he's 
goin' to free 'em ; and whar he kotched one hell 
free a thousand. Lou'siana's bound to be a free 
State. All Cottondom's bound to be free. Uncle 
Sam shall have black regiments afore Sumter 
soon. Only the freedom of every nigger in the 
land kn wipe out the wrongs of Delancy Hyde — 
kn avenge his half-shaved scalp ! " 

Here the appearance of Sam, the house-ser- 
vant, with a large salver containing a pitcher, a 
sugar bowl, a decanter, tumblers, and several 
bottles, put a stop to the Colonel's eloquence, and 
drew him away as the loadstone draws the needle. 

Onslow came near to Eatcliff, looked hJTn in 
the face contemptuously, and turned away without 
acknowledging the acquaintance. After him re- 
appeared Eipper and Mrs. Gentry, arm-in-arm, 
the lady with her hands clasped girlishly, and her 
shoulder pressed closely up against that of the 
auctioneer. It was evident she was going, going, 
if not already gone. Kipper put up his eye-glass, 
and, carelessly nodding, remarked, ^^ Such is life. 
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Eatcliflfl" (EatcliflF! The beggar presumed to 
call him EatcliffI) The couple passed on, the 
lady exclaiming, so that the observation should 
not be lost on the ears for which it was intended, 
— *^ I always said he would be come up with 1 " 

Semmes now happening to pass by, Eatcliff, 
deeply agitated, but afifecting equanimity, said : 
^^ How is it, Semmes ? Are you going to help 
me out of this miserable scrape ? " 

^' Our relations must end here, Mr. Eatcliff," 
replied the lawyer. , 

"So much the better," said EatclifF; "it will 
spare my standing the swindle you call profes- 
sional charges on your books." 

" Don't be under a misapprehension, my poor 
friend," returned Semmes. " I have laid an 
attachment on your deposits in the Lafayette 
Bank. They will just satisfy my claim." 

And taking a pinch of snufif the lawyer walked 
unconcernedly away. " Oh that I had my revolver 
here ! " thought Eatcliff, with an inward groan. 

But here was Madame Josephine. Here was 
at least one friend left to him. Of her attachment, 
under any change of fortune, he felt assured. Her 
own means, not insignificant, might now sufiBce 
for the rehabilitation of his affairs. She drew 
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near, her fiice radiant with the satisfaction she 
had felt in the recovery of Clara. She drew near, 
and Eatcliflf caught her eye, and rising and 
putting out his hands, as if for an embrace, 
murmured, in a confidential whisper, " Josephine, 
dearest, come to me ! " 

She frowned indignantly, threw back her arm 
with one scornful and repelling sweep, and simply 
ejaculating, " No more ! " moved away from him 
and took the proflFered arm of the trustee of her 
funds, the venerable Winslow. 

The party now passed away from Eatcliff, and 
out of the two rooms ; most of them going down- 
stairs to the carriages that waited in the street 
to bear them to the St. Charles Hotel, over whose 
cupola the Stars and Stripes were gloriously flut- 
tering in the starlight. 

Eatclifif found himself alone with the ever- 
watchful bloodhound. Suddenly a whistle was 
heard, and Victor started up and trotted down- 
stairs. Eatcliff rose to quit the apartment. All 
at , once the stalwart negro, lately his slave, in 
uniform, and bearing a musket with the old flag, 
stood before him. 

** Follow me," said the man, with the dignity of 
a true soldier. 
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"Whereto?" 

" To the lock-up, to wait General Butler's 
orders." 

On a pallet of straw that night EatclifF had an 
opportunity of revolving in solitude the events 
of the day. In the miscarriage of his schemes, in 
the downfall of his hopes, and in the humbling of 
his pride, he experienced a hell worse than the 
imagination of the theologian ever conceived. 
What pangs can equal those of the merciless 
tyrant when he tumbles into the place of his 
victims, and has to endure, in unstinted measure, 
the stripes and [^indignities he has been wont to 
inflict so unsparingly on others ? 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

* HOW IT WAS DONE. 

From Thee is all that soothes the life of man, 

His high endeavour and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer and his will to serve : 

But 0, thou bounteous Giver of all good, 

Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown ! 

Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor. 

And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away ! — Coivper, 

All the efforts of Peculiar to induce the blood- 
hound, Victor, to take the scent of either of the 
gloves, had proved unavailing. At every trial 
Victor persisted in going straight to the jail where 
his master, Antoine, was confined. Peek began 
to despair of discovering any trace of the ab- 
ducted maiden. 

Were dumb animals ever guided by spirit in- 
fluence ? There were many curious facts showing 
that birds were sometimes used to convey impres- 
sions, apparently from higher intelligences. At 
sea, not long ago, a bird had flown repeatedly in 
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the helmsman's face, till the latter was induced 
to change his course. The consequence was, his 
encounter with a ship's crew in a boat, who must 
have perished that night in the storm, had they 
not been picked up. There were also instances in 
which* dogs would seem to have been the mere 
instruments of a superhuman and supercanine 
sagacity. But Victor plainly was not thus im- 
pressible. His instincts led him to his master, 
but beyond that point they would not or could 
not be made to exert themselves. 

Had not Peek's faith in the triumph of the 
right been large, he would have despaired of any 
help from the coming of the United States forces. 
For weeks the newspapers had teemed with para- 
graphs, some scientific and some rhetorical, show- 
ing that New Orleans must not and could not be 
taken. They all overflowed with bitterness toward 
the always " cowardly and base-bom " Yankees. 
The Mayor of the city wrote, in the true mag- 
niloquent and grandiose style affected by the 
Eebel leaders : " As for hoisting any flag not of 
our own adoption, the man lives not in our midst 
whose hand and heart ivould not be paralysed at 
the mere thoK^ght of such an act ! " 

A well-known physician, who had simply ex- 
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pressed the opinion that possibly the city might 
have to surrender, had been waited on by a 
Vigilance Committee and warned. Taking the 
hint, the man of rhubarb forthwith handed over a 
contribution of five hundred dollars, in expiation 
of his ofifence. 

All at once the confident heart of Eebeldom 
was stunned by the news that two of the Yankee 
steamers had passed Forts Jackson and St. Philip. 
The great ram had been powerless to prevent iL 
Then followed the announcement that seven — 
then thirteen — then twenty — then the whole of 
Farragut's fleet, excepting the Varuna, were 
coming. Yes, the Hartford, and the Brooklyn, 
and the Mississippi, and the Pensacola, and the 
Eichmond, and the Lord knew how many more, 
were on their way up the great river. They 
would soon be at English Bend ; nay, they would 
soon be at the Levee, and have the haughty city 
entirely at their mercy ! 

No sooner was the terrible news confirmed than 
the Eebel authorities ordered the destruction of 
all the cotton-bales stored on the Levee. The 
rage, the bitterness, the anguish of the pro-slavery 
chiefs was indescribable. Several attempts were 
made to fire the city, and they would probably 
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have succeeded, but for a timely fall of rain. On 
the landing of the United States forces, the frenzy 
of the Secessionists passed all bounds ; and one 
poor fellow, a physician, was hung by them for 
simply telling a United States officer where to 
find the British Consulate. 

But if some hearts were sick and crushed at 
the spectacle, there were many thousands in that 
great metropolis to whom the sight of the old flag 
carried a joy and exultation transcending the 
power of words to express; and one of these 
hearts beat under the black skin of Peek. Fol- 
lowed by Victor, he ran to the Levee, where 
United States troops were landing, and there — 
oh joy unspeakable! — standing on the upper 
deck of one of the smaller steamers, and almost 
one of the first persons he saw, was Mr. Vance. 

Peek shouted his name, and Vance, leaping on 
shore, threw his arms impulsively round the 
brawny negro, and pressed him to his breast. 
Brief the time for explanations. In a few clear 
words, Peek made Vance comprehend the precise 
state of afiairs, and in five minutes the latter, at 
the head of a couple of hundred soldiers, and 
with Peek walking at his side, was on his way to 
the jaiL Victor, the bloodhound, evidently under- 
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stood it all. He saw, at length, that he was going 
to carry his point. 

Arrived at the jail, a large, square, white- 
washed building, with barred windows, they 
encountered at the outer door three men smoking 
cigars. The foremost of them, a stern-looking, 
middle-aged man, with fierce, red whiskers, and 
who was in his shirt-sleeves, came forward, evi- 
dently boiling over with a wrath he was vainly 
trying to conceal, and asked what was wanted. 

" There is a black man, Antoine Lafour, con- 
fined here. Produce him at once." 

" But, sir," said the deputy, " this is altogether 
against civilised usage. This is a place for — ^" 

" I can't stop to parley with you. Produce the 
man instantly." 

" I shall do no such thing." 
Vance turned to an orderly, and said, " Arrest 
this man." At once the deputy was seized on 
either side by two soldiers. "Now, sir," said 
Vance, cocking his pistol and taking out his 
watch, " produce Antoine Lafour in five minutes, 
or I will shoot you dead." 

The bloodhound, who had been scenting with 
curious nose the man's person, now seconded the 
menace by a savage growl, which seemed to 
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have more effect even than the pistol, for the 
deputy, turning to one of the men in attendance, 
said sulkily, " Bring out the nigger, and be quick 
about it." 

In three minutes Antoine appeared, and the 
dog leaped bodily into his arms, the negro talking 
to him much as he would to a human being. *' I 
knowed you'd do it, ole feller 1 Thar ! Down ! 
Down, I say, ole Vic ! It takes you — don't it ? 
Down 1 Behave yourself afore folk. Why, Peek, 
is this you ? " 

"Yes, Antoine, and this is Mr. Vance, and 
here's the old flag, and you're no longer a slave." 

" What ? I no longer a — No ! Say them words 
agin. Peek! Free? Owner of my own flesh 
an' blood? Dis arm mine? Dis head mine? 
Bress the Lord, Peek 1 Bress him for all his 
mercies ! Amen 1 Hallelujah ! " 

The released negro could not forego a few wild 
antics expressive of his rapture. Peek checked 
him, and bade him remember the company he 
was in ; and Antoine bowed to Vance and said : 
" 'Scuze me, Kunnle. I don't perfess to be sich a 
high-tone gemmleman as Peek here, but — ^" 

" Stop ! " cried Peek ; " where did you get those 
last words ? " 
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" What words ? " asked Antoine, showing the 
whites of his eyes with an expression of concern 
at Peek's suddenly serious manner. 

'^ Those words — * high-tone gemmleman*' 
Whom did you ever hear use them?" 

^' Yah, yah I Wall, Peek, those words I got 
from Kunnle Delancy Hyde." 

*^ Where — where and when did you get them ? " 

^'Bress yer, Peek, jes now — not two minutes 
ago — dar in the gallery where the Kunnle's 
walkin' up and down." 

Peek smiled significantly at Vance, and the 
latter, approaching the deputy — who had not yet 
been released from custody — remarked: *'You 
have a man named Hyde confined there." 

^^Yes, Delancy Hyde. The scoundrel stole 
the funds given to him to pay recruiting ex- 
penses." 

" For which I desire to thank him. Bring him 
out." 

" But, sir, you wouldn't — " 

"Five minutes, Mr. Deputy, I give you, a 
second time, in which to obey my orders. If Mr. 
Delancy Hyde isn't forthcoming before this 
second-hand goes round five times, one of your 
friends here shall have the opportunity of sue- 
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ceeding you in oflfice, and you shall be deposited 
where the wicked cease from troubling." 

The deputy was far from being agreeably 
struck at the prospect of quitting the company of 
the wicked. But for them his vocation would be 
wanting. And so he nodded to a subordinate, 
and in three minutes out stalked the astonishing 
figure of Colonel Delancy Hyde, wearing a dirty 
woollen Scotch cap, and attired in the coarsest 
costume of the jail. 

Ignorant of the great event of the day, not 
perceiving the old flag, and supposing that he had 
been called out to be shot, Hyde walked up to 
Vance, and said : ^^ Kunnle, you look like a high- 
tone gemmleman, and afore I'm shot I want ter 
make a confidential request." 

"Well, sir, what is it?" said Vance, shading 
his face with his cap so as not to be recognised. 
" Speak quick. I can't spare you three minutes." 

" Wall, Kunnle, it's jes this : I've a sister, yer 
see, in Alabamy, jest out of Montgomery ; her 
name's Dorothy Eusk. She's a widder with six 
childem ; one on 'em an idiot, one a cripple, and 
the eldest gal in a consumption. Dorothy has 
had a cruel hard time on it, as you may reckon, 
an' I've oUerz paid her rent, and a leetle over. 
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till this cussed war broke out, since when IVe 
been so hard up I've had ter scratch gravel thun- 
derin' lively to git my own grub. Them Con- 
fed'raterags that I 'propriated, I meant to send to 
Dorothy ; but the fogies, they war too quick for 
me. Wall, ter come ter the pint : I want you ter 
write a letter ter Dorothy, jes tellin' her that the 
reason why Delancy can't remit is that Delancy has 
been shot ; and tellin' her he sent his love and all 
that — whar you can't come it too strong, Kunnle, 
for yer see Dorothy an' I, we was 'bout the same 
age, and used ter make mud-pies together, and 
sail our boats together down thar in the old duck- 
pond, when we was childern ; an' so yer see — ^" 

Vance looked into his face. Yes, the battered 
old reprobate was trying to gulp down his agita- 
tion, and there were tears rolling down his cheeks, 
Vance was touched. 

•" Hyde, don't you know me ? " he said. 

« What ! Mr. Vance ? Mr. Vance ! " 

" Nobody else, Hyde. He comes here a United 
States officer, you see. New Orleans has sur- 
rendered to Uncle Sam. Look at that flag. 
Instead of being shot, you are set at liberty. 
Here's your old friend Peek." 

The knees of Colonel Delancy Hyde smote each 
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other, and his florid face grew pale. Flesh and 
blood he could encounter well as any man, but a 
ghost was a piling on of something he hadn't 
bargained for. Yet there, palpably before him, 
stood Peek, the identical Peek he believed to have 
been drowned in the Mississippi some fifteen 
years back. 

" Wall, how in creation — " 

^^It's all right, Hyde," interrupted Vance. 
'^ And now if you want that sister of yours pro- 
vided for, you just keep as close to my shadow 
as you can.' 

Hyde was too confounded and stupefied to 
make any reply. These revelations coming upon 
him like successive shocks from a galvanic 
battery, were too much for his equanimity. Awe- 
struck and stunned, he stared stupidly, first at 
Vance, then at the flag, and finally at Peek. 

The roll of the drum, accompanied by Vance's 
orders to the soldiers, roused him, and then at- 
taching himself to Peek, he marched on with the 
rest. Peek beguiling the way with much useful 
and enlightening information. 

They had not marched farther than the next 
carriage-stand, when Vance, leaving Captain On- 
slow in command, with orders to bivouac in Canal 
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Street, slipped out of the ranks, and beckoning 
to Peek and his companions, they all, indnding 
Antoine and Hyde, entered a vehicle, which drove 
ofl^ with the faithful Victor running at its side. 

Behold them now in Vance's old room at the 
St* Charles. The immediate matter of concern 
was, how to find Clara ? How was the search to 
be commenced ? 

Antoine, a bright, well-formed negro of cheer- 
ful aspect, after scratching his wool thoughtfully 
for a moment, said : " Peek, you jes gib me them 
two glubs you say you've got." 

Antoine then took the gloves, and, throwing 
them on the floor, called Victor's attention to 
them, and said : " Now, Vic, I want yer to show 
these gemmen your broughten up. Ob dem two 
glubs, you jes bring me de one dat you tink you 
kn fine de owner ob right oflF straight, widout any 
mistake. Now, be car'ful." 

Victor snufied at the large glove, and instantly 
kicked it aside with contempt. Then, after a 
thoughtful scenting of the small glove, he took it 
up in his mouth and carried it to Antoine. 

"Berry well," said Antoine. "Dat's your 
choice, is it? Now tell me, Vic, hab yer had 
yer dinner ? " 
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The dog barked affirmatively. 

"Berry welL Now take a good drink." And, 
filling a washbowl with water, Antoine gave it to 
the dog, who lapped from it greedily. 

" Hab yer had enough ? " asked Antoine. 

Victor uttered an aflSrmative bark. 

*^Wall, now," said Antoine, you jes take dis 
ere glub, an' don't yer come back till you fine out 
su'thin' 'bout de owner ob it. Understan' ? " 

The dog again barked assent, and Antoine, 
escorting him down stairs and out of doors, gave 
him the glove. Victor at once seized it between 
his teeth and trotted oflF at ** double-quick," up 
St. Charles Street. 

During the interval of waiting for Victor's re- 
turn, "Tell me now. Peek," said Vance, ^^of 
your own aflfairs. Have you been able to get any 
clue from Amos Slink to guide you in your search 
for your wife ? " 

**A11 that he could do," replied Peek, "was 
merely to confirm what I already suspected as to 
Charlton's agency in luring her back into the 
clutch of Slavery." 

" I must make the acquaintance of that Charl- 
ton," said Vance. " And by the way, Hyde, you 
must know something of the man." 
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" I know more nor I wish I did," replied Hyde. 
" I could scar' up some old letters of his'n, I'm 
thinkin', ef I was ter sarch in an old trank in the 
house of the Widder Susk (her as is my sister) in 
Montgomery." 

"Those letters we must have, Hyde," said- 
Vance. " You must lay your plans to get them. 
'Twould be hardly safe for you to trust yourself 
among the Eebels. They've an awkward fashion 
of hanging up without ceremony all who pro£Gkne 
the sanctity of Confederate scrip. But you might 
send for the letters." 

" That's a fak, Kimnle Vance. I'm gittin' oveir 
my taste for low society. I want nothin' more 
ter do with the Eebels, But I've a nephew at 
Montgomery — Delancy Hyde Busk — who can 
smuggle them letters through the Bebel lines 
easy as a snake kn cahrry a toad through a stump- 
fence. He'll go his death for his Uncle Delancy. 
He's got the raal Hyde blood in him — he has — 
an' no mistake." 

*' Can he read and write ? " 

" I'm proud to say he kin, Kunnle. I towt his 
mother, and she towt him and the rest of the 
childern." 

" Well, Hyde, go into the next room and write 
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a letter to your nephew, telling him to start at 
once for New York city, and report himself to 
Mr. William C. Vance, Astor House. I'll give 
you a couple of hundred dollars to enclose for 
him to pay his expenses, and a couple of hundred 
more for your sister." 

Four hundred dollars ! What an epoch would 
it be in their domestic history, when that stupen- 
dous sum should fall into the hands of Mrs. Eusk! 
Colonel Hyde moved with alacrity to comply with 
Vance's bidding. 

Mr. Winslow and Captain Onslow now entered, 
followed by Colonel Blake, between whom and 
Vance a friendship had sprung up during the 
voyage from New York. Suddenly Peek, who 
had been looking from the window, exclaimed : 
" There goes the man who could tell us, if he 
would, what we want." 

" Who is it?" cried Vance. 

" Eatcliflf's lawyer, Semmes. See him crossing 
the street I" 

"Captain Onslow," said Vance, "arrest the 
man at once." 

Five minutes did not elapse before Semmes, 
bland and suave, and accompanied by Peek and 
Onslow, entered the room. 

VOL. in. 
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*^ Ha ! my dear friend, Winslow !" cried the old 
lawyer, putting out his hand, ** Tm delighted to 
see you. Make me acquainted with your friends.** 

Winslow introduced him to all, not omitting 
Peek, to whom Semmes bowed graciously, as if 
they had never met before, and as if the negro 
were the whitest of Anglo-Saxons. 

*^ Sit down, Mr. Semmes," said Vance ; *' I have 
a few questions to put to you. Please answer 
them categorically. Are you acquainted with a 
young lady, claimed by Mr. Carberry Batcliffe as 
a slave, educated by him at Mrs. Grentry's school, 
and recently abducted by parties unknown from 
his house near Lafayette Square ?*' 

"I do know such a young person," replied 
Semmes ; " I had her in my charge after Mr. 
Eatcliffe's compulsory departure from the city." 

" Well. And do you know where she now is ?" 

" I certainly do not." 

"Have you seen her since she left Eatcliflf's 
house?" 

Happily for Semmes, before he could perjure 
himself irretrievably, there was a knock at the 
door, and Antoine entered, followed by the blood- 
hound, bearing something tied in a white hand- 
kerchief in his mouth. 
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A general sensation and uprising! For all, 
except the lawyer, had been made acquainted with 
the nature of the dog's search. Semmes glanced 
at the bloodhound — ^then at the negroes — and then 
at the other persons present, with their looks of 
absorbed attention. Surely, there was a dinoue^ 
ment expected ; and might it not be fatal to him, 
if he left it to be supposed that he was colluding 
with EatcliflF in what would be stigmatised as 
rascality by low, cowardly, base-born Yankees, 
though, after all, it was only the act of a slave- 
owner enforcing his legal rights in a legitimate 
way? 

Darting forward, just as Vance received from 
Antoine the little bundle the dog had been carry- 
ing, the lawyer exclaimed : ^' Colonel Vance, I do 
not know, but I can conjecture where the girl is. 
Seek her at Number 21, Camelia Place." 

Vance paused, and looked the old lawyer straight 
in the eyes till the latter withdrew his glance, and 
resorted to his snuflF-box to cover his discom- 
fiture. Deep as he was, he saw that he had been 
fathomed. But Vance bowed politely, and said : 
^^ We will see, sir, if your information agrees with 
that of the dog." 

He untied the handkerchief, took out the paper- 

o 2 
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weighty and underneath it found Clara's note, 
which he opened and read. Then turning to the 
lawyer, he said : " I congratulate you, Mr. Semmes. 
You were right in your conjecture.^ 

None but Semmes and Peek noticed the slightly 
sarcastic stress which Vance put on this last word 
from his lips. 

Vance now knelt on one knee, and resting on 
the other the fore-l^;s of the bloodhound, patted 
his head and praised him in a manner which Vic- 
tor, by his low, gratified whine, seemed fully to 
comprehend and appreciate. 

Peek, who had been restless ever since the 
words "21 Camelia Place" had fallen on his ears, 
here said : " Lend me your revolver, Mr. Vance, 
and don't leave till I come back. I promise not 
to rob you of your share in this work." 

" I will trust you with the preliminary recon- 
noissance. Peek," said Vance, giving up the 
weapon. " Be quick about it." 
, Peek beckoned to Antoine, and the two went 
out, followed by the bloodhound. 

Mr. Semmes, now realising that by some display 
of zeal, even if it were superserviceable, he might 
get rid of the ill odour which would follow from 
lending himself to Ratcliflf's schemes, approached 
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VaDce and said: "Colonel, it was only quite 
recently that I heard of the suspicions that were 
entertained of foul play in the case of that little 
girl claimed by Eatcliff aa a slave. Immediately 
I looked into the notary's record, and I there 
found that the slave-child is set down as a quad- 
roon; a misstatement which clearly invalidates 
the title. I have also discovered a letter, written 
in French, and published in 'L'Abeille,' in which 
some important facts relative to the loss of the 
Pontiac are given. The writer, Monsieur La- 
boulie, is now in the city. Finally, I have to 
inform you that Mr. Eipper, the auctioneer who 
sold the child, is now in this house. I would 
suggest that both he and the Mrs. Gentry who 
brought her up, should be secured this very even- 
ing, as witnesses." 

"I like your suggestion, Mr. Semmes," said 
Vance, in a tone which quite reassured the law- 
yer ; " go on and make all the investigations in 
your power bearing on this case. Get the proper 
affidavit from Monsieur Laboulie. Secure the 
parties you recommend as witnesses. I employ 
you professionally." 

In his rapid and penetrating judgments of 
men, Vance rarely went astray; and when 
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SemmcB, who was thinkiog of a little private 
buflinefls of his own with the President of the 
Lafayette Bank, remarked, " If you can difoniss 
me now, Colonel, I will meet you an hour hence 
at any place you name,** Vance knew the old 
lawyer would keep his promise, and replied: 
" Certainly, Mr. Semmes. You will find me at 
21 Camelia Place/' 

Peek and Antoine, taking a carriage, drove at 
full speed to the house designated. Here they 
found to their surprise in the mulatto Sam, a 
member of a secret society of men of African 
descent, bound together by &ith in the speedy 
advent of the United States forces, and by the 
resolve to demand emancipation. Peek at once 
satisfied himself that Clara was in no immediate 
danger. Ife found that »Sam had withdrawn the 
bullets from KatclilTs revolver, and was himself 
well armed, having determined to shoot down 
Ratcliff', if necessary, in liberating Clara. In 
pursuance of his plan he had lured the negro- 
woman, Agnes, np-stairs, under the pretence 
already mentioned. Here he had gagged, bound, 
and confined her securely. Hardly had he 
finished this job, when, looking out of the win- 
dow, he had seen Peek and Antoine get out of a 
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carriage and reconnoitre the house. Instantly he 
had run downnstairs, opened the front door, and 
made himself known. 

It was arranged that Antoine and Sam, well 
armed, and supported by the bloodhound, should 
remain and look after EatcliflF, not precipitating 
action, however, and not communicating with 
Clara, whose relief Peek had generously resolved 
should first come from the hands of Vance. 

Then jumping into the carriage. Peek drove to 
Lafayette Square, and taking in Madame Jose- 
phine and Esha, returned to the St. Charles 
HoteL Here he told Vance all he had done, and 
introduced the two women — ^Vance greeting Esha 
with much emotion, as he recognised in her that 
attendant at his wife's death-bed for whom he 
had often sought. 

Four carriages were now drawn up on Gravier 
Street. Into one stepped Winslow, Hyde, and 
Vance; into another Semmes, Blake, Onslow, 
and Blake's trusty servant, Sergeant Decazes, the 
escaped slave. Into the third carriage stepped 
Madame Josephine, Esha, and Peek; and into 
the fourth, Mrs. Gentry and Mr. Eipper. 

In introducing Eipper to Mrs. Gentry, Semmes 
had remarked, in an aside to the former : ^* A re- 
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tired sehoolma'am : some monejr there!" Here 
was a flhaft that went straight to the anctioiieer's 
heart In three minutes he drew from tibe ladf 
the fact that, ten days before, she had received a 
▼isit from a Vigilance Committee, who had warned 
her, if she did not pay over to them five ihoiuaiid 
dollars within a week, her house would be confis- 
cated, sold, and the proceeds paid over to the 
Confederate treasury. ^Five thousand dollan 
indeed ! " said the lady, in relating the interview; 
^ a whole year's income ! Oh, haven't they be^i 
nicely come up with ! ^ 

The Confederate highwaymen had done what 
Satan recommended the Lord to do in the case of 
Job : they had tried ]Mrs. Gentry in her sub- 
stance, and she bad not stood the test. It had 
wrought a very sudden and radical change in her 
political notions. Even slavery was no longer the 
august and unapproachable thing which she had 
hitherto imagined ; and she threw out a sentiment 
which savoured so much of the abolition heresy, 
that fiipper, thinking to advance himself in her 
good opinion, avowed himself boldly an emanci- 
pationist, and declared that slavery was *' played 
out" These words, strange to say, did not make 
him less charming in Mrs. Gentry's eyes. 
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The drive in the carriage soon ofifered an oppor- 
tunity for tender topics, and before they reached 
Camelia Street^ the enterprising auctioneer had 
declared that he really believed he had at last, 
after a life-long search, found his *^ affinity." And 
from that he ventured to glide an arm round the 
lady's waist — a familiarity at which her indigna- 
tion was so feebly simulated, that it only added 
new fuel to hope. 

But Camelia Place was now reached, and the 
carriages stopped. The whole party were noise- 
lessly introduced into the house. Vance darted up 
to the room where Clara's note had instructed him 
he could find her. Seeing the key on the outside, 
he turned it, opened the door, and presented him- 
self to Clara in the manner already related. The 
unsuspecting Eatcliflf soon followed, and then fol- 
lowed the scenes upon which the curtain has 
already been raised. 

As Vance left the house, with Clara on his arm, 
several of Eatcliflfs slaves gathered round them. To 
all these Vance promised immediate freedom and 
help. An old black hostler, named Juba, or Jube, 
who was also a theologian and a strenuous preacher, 
was spokesman for the freedmen. He proposed 
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*^ tree chares for Massa Vance." They were given 
with a wilL 

"An' now, Massa Vaace," said the Eeverend 
Jube, " may de Lord bress yer fur comin' down 
har from de Norf ter free an' help we. De Lord 
bress yer an' de young Missis likewise. An' when 
yer labours am aU ended, an' yer 'v chewed all de 
hard bones, an' swollerd de bitter pill, may yer go 
ober Jordan wid a tight hold on de Lord, an' not 
leeb go till yer git clar inter de city ob Zion."* 



* Actual words of a negro preacher, taken down on the spot 
by a hearer. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

0, blest with temper whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ! — Tcype, 

A SOUND of the prompter's whistle, sharp and 
stridulous. 

The scenes move — ^they dispart. The Crescent 
City, with its squares and gardens filled with 
verdure, its stately steeples, and its streets lying 
lower than the river, and protected only by the 
great Levee from being converted into a bed for 
fishes — ^the Crescent City, under the swift touch of 
our fairy scene-shifters, divides, slides, and dis- 
appears. 

A new scene simultaneously takes its place. It 
represents a street in New York. Not one of the 
clean, broad, well-kept avenues, lined on either 
side with mansions, beautiful and spacious. It is 
a trans-Bowery Street, narrow and noisome, dirty 
and dismal. There the market-man stops his cart 
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and haggles for the price of a cabbage with the 
care-worn housewife, who has a baby in her amis 
and a two-year-old child tugging at her gown. 
Poor woman ! She tries to cover her bosom as 
the wayfarer^ redolent of bad tobacco, passes by 
with a grin at her shyness. There the milkman 
rouses you at daylight by his fiendish yell, a 
nuisance not yet abated in the more barbarous 
parts of the city. There the soap-man and the 
fish-man, and the rag-man stop their carts, pre- 
senting in their visits the chief incidents that vary 
the monotony of life in Lavinia Street, if we 
except an occasional dog-fight. 

One of the tenements is a small, two-storey 
brick house, with a basement beneath the street- 
level, and a dormer window in the attic. A family 
moved in only the day before yesterday. They 
have hardly yet got settled. Nevertheless, let us 
avail ourselves of the author's privilege and enter. 

We stand in a little hall, the customary flight 
of stairs being in front, while a door leads into 
the front sitting-room or parlour on the left. 
Entering this room, the first figure we notice is 
an apparently young man, rather stout, with black 
whiskers and hair, and dressed in a loose sack 
and pantaloons, in the size and cut of which the 
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liberal fashion of the day is somewhat exaggerated. 
He stands in low-cut shoes and flesh-coloured silk 
stockings. About his neck he wears a choker of 
the most advanced style, and tied with a narrow 
lustring ribbon, gay with red and purple. As his 
back is partly turned to us, we cannot yet see 
who he is. 

A woman, in age perhaps not far from fifty, 
with a pleasant, well-rounded face, and attired in 
a white cambric wrapper, richly embroidered, her 
hair prudently hidden under a brown chenille net, 
stands holding a framed picture, waiting for it to 
be hung. It is Marshall's new engraving of 
Washington. The lady is Mrs. Pompilard, bom 
Aylesford; and the youth on the chair is her 
husband, the old, yet vernal, the venerable, yet 
blooming, Albert himself. It is more than ten 
years since he celebrated his seventieth birthday. 

Having hung the picture, Pompilard stepped 
down, and said : " There ! Show me the place in 
the whole city where that picture would show to 
more advantage than just there in that one spot. 
The colour of the wall, the light from the window, 
are just what they ought to be to bring out all the 
beauties. Let us not envy Belmont and Roberts, 
and Stewart and Aspinwall their picture-galleries 
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— ^let us be guilty of no such foHy, Mrs. Pompilard 
— while we can show an e£fect like that ! " 

** Who spoke of envying them, Albert ? Not I, 
Fm sure! The house will do fiEunously for our 
temporary use. Yet it puzzles me a litUe to know 
where I am to stow these two children of Melissa's." 

** Pooh ! That can be easUy managed. Leonora 
can have a mattress put down for her in the upper 
entry ; and as for the five-year-old Albert, my 
namesake^ he can throw himself down anywhere 
— ^in the wood-shed, if need be. Indeed, his 
mother tells me she found him, the other night, 
sleeping on the boards of the piazza, in order, as 
he said, to harden himself to be a soldier. How 
is poor Purling this morning?" 

" His wound seems to be healing, but he's de- 
plorably low-spirited ; so Melissa tells me." 

" Low-spirited ? But we mustn't allow it ! The 
man who, as a volunteer, could fight as he did at 
Fair Oaks, ought to be jolly for the rest of his Ufe, 
even though he had to leave an arm behind him 
on the battle-field." 

"It isn't his wound, I suspect, that troubles 
him, but the state of his afiairs. The truth is. 
Purling is fearfully poor, and he's too honest to 
run in debt. His castles in the air have all 
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tumbled in ruins. Nobody will buy his books, 
and his publishers have all failed.** 

** But he can't help that. The poor fellow has 
done his best, and I maintain that he has talents 
of a certain sort." 

" Perhaps so, but his forte is not imaginative 
writing." 

" Then let him try history." 

" But I repeat it, my dear Albert, imaginative 
writing is not his forte." 

**Ah! true. You are getting satirical, Mrs. 
Pompilard. Our historians, you think, are prone 
to exercise the novelist's privilege. Let us go up 
and see the Major." 

They mounted one flight of stairs to the door 
of the front chamber, and knocked. It was 
opened by Mrs. Purling, once the sentimental 
Melissa, now a very matronly figure, but still 
training a few flaxen, maiden-like curls over her 
temples, and shedding an air of youth and summer 
from her sky-blue calico robe, with its straw- 
coloured facings. She inherited much of the 
paternal temperament; and, were it not that her 
husband's desponding state of mind had clouded 
her spirits, she would have shown her customary 
aspect of cheerful serenity. 
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" Is the Major awake ? " 

" Oh yes I Walk in." 

"Ahl Cecil, my hearty," exclaimed Pompilard; 
" how are you getting on ? " 

"Pretty well, sir. The wound is healing, I 
believe. I'm afraid we're inconveniencing you 
shockingly, coming here, all of us, bag and bag-* 
gage." 

" Don't speak of it, Major. Even if we are 
inconvenienced (which I deny), what then? 
Oughtn't we, too, to do something for our 
country? If yon can aflFord to contribute an 
arm, oughtn't we to contribute a few trifling con- 
veniences ? For my part, I never see a maimed 
or crippled soldier in the street, that I don't take 
oflF my hat to him ; and if he is poor, I give him 
what I can afiford. Was he not wounded fighting 
for the great idea of national honour, integrity, 
freedom — fighting for me and my children ?" 

" I'm afraid, sir,'' continued the Major, ^'that 
your good feelings blind you to the gravity, in a 
domestic point of view, of this incursion into your 
household of the whole Purling race. But the 
truth is, I expected a remittance, about this time, 
from my Philadelphia publisher. It doesn't come. 
I wonder what can be the matter ? " 
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*' Don't bother yourself about remittances, 
Major," said Pompilard. " Don't be under any 
concern. You mustn't suppose that because, in 
an eccentric freak, Mrs. Pompilard has chosen to 
occupy this little out-of-the-way establishment, 
the exchequer is therefore exhausted. Some per- 
sons might complain of the air of this neigh- 
bourhood. True, the piny odours of the forest 
are more agreeable than the exhalations one gets 
from the desiccating gutters under our noses. 
True, the song of the thrush is more entrancing 
than the barbaric yell of that lazy milkman who 
sits in his cart and shrieks till some one shall 
come with a pitcher. But in all probability we 
sha'n't occupy these quarters longer than the sum- 
mer months. 

*' Ah ! my dear father, we men can make light 
of these household inconveniences, but they fall 
heavy on the women." 

** Not on my wife, bless her silly heart 1 Why, 
she'll be going round bragging that she has a 
wounded Major in her house. She's proud of 
you, my hero of ten battles ! Didn't I hear her 
just now boasting to the water-rate collector, that 
she had a son in the house who had lost an arm 
at Fair Oaks ? A son. Major ! Ha, ha, ha ! 
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Wasn't it laughable ? She's trying to make people 
think you're her son 1 I tell you, Cecil, while 
Albert Pompilard has a crust to eat or a kennel 
to creep into, the brave volunteer, wounded in 
his country's cause, shall not want for food or 
shelter." 

The Major looked wistfully at Mrs. Pompilard, 
and said : " He doesn't make allowance for a house- 
keeper's troubles — does he, mother ? 

" What he says, /say, Cecil ! " replied Madame, 
kissing the invalid's pale forehead. ^^ You're a 
thousand times welcome, my dear boy — ^you and 
Melissa and the children ; and where will you 
find two better children, or who give less trouble ? 
No fear but we can accommodate you all. And 
if you've any wounded companion who wants to 
be taken care of, just send him on. For your 
sake, Cecil, and for the sake of the old flag, we'll 
take him in, and do our best by him." 

" Hear her 1 Hear the darling little woman !" 
exclaimed Pompilard, lifting her in his arms, and 
kissing her with a genuine admiration. 

The hero of Fair Oaks was suddenly found to 
be whimpering. He made a movement with his 
right shoulder as if to get a handkerchief, but 
remembering that his arm was gone, he used his 
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left hand to wipe away his tears. " You're re- 
sponsible, between you, for this break-down," said 
the lachrymose Major. " I'm sure I thank you. 
You've given me two good starts in life already, 
father, and both times I've gone under. With 
such advantages as I've had, I ought to be a rich 
man, and here I am a pauper." 

Pompilard flourished a large white silk hand- 
kerchief, and, blowing his nose sonorously, re- 
plied: " Bah 1 'Twas no fault of yours, Cecil, that 
your operations out West proved a failure. ' Twas 
the fortune of war. I despise the man who never 
made a blunder. Let the spilt milk sink into the 
sand. Don't fret about it. We'll have you hearty 
as a buck in a week or two. You shall rejoin 
your regiment in time for the next great fight." 

The Major smiled faintly, and, shaking his 
head incredulously, replied : " The fact is, what 
makes me so low is, that, at the time I went into 
that last fight, I was just recovering from a fever 
got in the swamps of the Chickahominy." 

" I know all about it, my brave boy I I've just 
got a letter, Mrs. Pompilard, from his surgeon. 
He writes me, he forbade Cecil's moving from his 
bed ; told him 'twould be at the risk of his life. 
Like a gallant soldier, Cecil rose up, pale and 
p 2 
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wasted as he was, and went into the thick of the 
frolic. A Minie bullet in the right arm at last 
checked his activity. Faint from exhaustion and 
loss of blood, he sank insensible on the damp 
field, and there lay twenty-four hours without 
succour, without food, the cold night-dews aggrar 
vating his disease." 

"Well, father," said the Major, "between you 
and me, superadded to the fever I got a rheumatic 
affection, which I'm afraid will prevent my doing 
service very soon again in the field." 

"So much the better!" returned Pompilard. 
" Then, my boy, we can keep you at home — ^have 
you with us all the time. You can sit in your 
library and write books, while Molasses sits by 
and works slippers for old blow-hard, as the boys 
here in Lavinia Street have begun to call me." 

"My books don't sell, sir," sighed the ex- 
author, with another incredulous shake of the 
head. " Either there's a conspiracy among the 
critics to keep me down, or else I'm grossly mis- 
taken in my vocation. Besides, I've lost my right 
arm, and can't write. Do you know," he conti- 
nued, wiping away a tear — " do you know what 
one of the newspapers said on receiving] the news 
of my wound? Well, it said, 'This will be a 
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happy dispensation for publishers and the public, 
if it shall have the eflFect of keeping the Major 
from again using the pen 1' " 

"The unclean reptile!" exclaimed Pompilard, 
grinding his heel on the floor as if he would crush 
something. " Don't mind such ribaldry. Major." 

" I wouldn't, if I weren't afraid there's some 
truth in it," sighed the unsuccessful author. 

" It's an entire lie," exclaimed Pompilard ; 
" your books are good books — excellent books — 
and people will find it out some of these days. 
You shall write another. You don't need an arm, 
do you, to he}p you do brain-work ? Didn't Sir 
Walter employ an amanuensis? Why cannot 
Major Purling do the same ? Why can't he dic- 
tate his magnum opris — ^the crowning achieve- 
ment of his literary life — ^his history of the Great 
Eebellion — why can't he dictate it as well without 
as with an arm ? 

The Major's lips began to work and his eyes to 
brighten. Ominous of disaster to the race of pub- 
lishers, the old spirit began to be roused in him, 
bringing animation and high resolve. The pas- 
sion of authorship, long repressed, was threaten- 
ing to rekindle in that bosom. He tried to rub 
his forehead with his right hand, but finding it 
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gone, he resorted to his left. His hair (just be- 
ginning to get crisp and greyish over his ears) he 
pushed carelessly away from his brow. He jerked 
himself up from his pillow, and exclaimed : " Upon 
my word, father-in-law, that's not a bad idea of 
yours — ^that idea of tackling myself to a history 
of the war. Let me see. How large a work 
ought it to be ? Could it be compressed into six 
volumes of the size of Irving's Washington ? I 
think it might. At any rate, I could try. 'A 
History of the Great Eebellion ; its Eise and Fall. 
By Cecil Purling, late Major of Volunteers.' 
Motto : ' All which I saw and part of which I 
was.' Come, now ! That wouldn't sound badly." 

*' It would be a trump card for any publisher," 
said Pompilard, growing to be sincerely sanguine. 
**Get up the right kind of a Prospectus, and 
publish the work by subscription. I could pro- 
cure a thousand subscribers myself. There's no 
reason why we shouldn't get twenty thousand. 
We might all make our fortunes by it." 

" So we might ! " exclaimed the excited Major. 
^*It can be easily calculated. Just hand me a 
slip of paper and a pencil, Melissa. Thank you. 
Look now, father-in-law ; twenty thousand copies 
at two dollars a volume for six volumes would 
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give two hundred and forty thousand dollars clear. 
Throw oflF fifty per cent of that for expenses, 
commissions, printing, binding, et cetera, and we 
have left for our profit 120 thousand dollars I " 

" Nothing can be plainer," said Pompilard. 

'* But the publisher would want the lion's share 
of that," interposed Melissa. 

" Pooh I What do you know about it ? " re- 
torted Pompilard. '* If we get up the work by 
subscription, we can take an oflSce and do our 
own publishing." 

"To be sure we can!" exclaimed the Major, 
reassured. 

Here Pompilard's eldest daughter, Angelica 
Ireton, long a widow, and old enough to be a 
grandmother, entered the room with a newspaper. 

" What is it, Jelly ? " asked the paternal voice. 

^^ News of the surrender of Memphis ! And, 
only think of it ! Frederick is highly compli- 
mented in the despatch." 

" Good for Fred ! " said Pompilard. " Make a 
note of it. Major, for the new history." 

A knock at the door now introduced the once 
elfish and imitative Netty, or Antoinette, grown 
up into a dignified young lady of striking appear- 
ance, who, if not handsome, had a face beaming 
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with intelligence and the cheerfulness of an 
earnest purpose. She wore, not a Bloomer, but 
a sort of blouse, which looked well on her erect 
and slender figure ; and her hair, as if to be put 
out of harm's way in working hours, was combed 
back into a careless though graceful knot. 

" Walk in, Netty I " said the wounded man. 

" Here's our great artiste — our American Eosa 
Bonheur ! " cried Pompilard, patting her on the 
head. 

*• Why, father, I never painted a horse or a 
cow in my life," expostulated Netty. " Remem- 
ber, I'm a marine painter. I deal in ships, ship- 
wrecks, calms, squalls, and sea-washed rocks; not 
in cattle." 

^^ Yes, Cecil, she's engaged on a bit of beach 
scenery, which will make a sensation when 'tis 
hung in the Academy. Better sea-water hasn't 
been painted since Vernet : and she beats Vernet 
in rigging her ships." 

"Hear him," said the artistic Netty. "All 
his geese are swans. What a ridiculous papa it 
is ! " 

" Go back to your easel, girl," exclaimed Pom- 
pilard. " Cecil and I are talking business." 

" And that reminds me," said Netty, " I came 
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to say that Mr. Maloney is in the parlour, and 
wants to see you." 

"Has the rascal found me out so soon ? " mut- 
tered Pompilard. **I supposed I had dodged 
him." 

"Dodged Mr. Maloney, dear? What harm 
has he ever committed ? " asked Mrs. Pompilard 
in surprise. 

"No harm, perhaps; but he's the most per- 
sistent of duns." 

" Is he dunning you now, my love ? " 

"Yes, allthetime.^' .^ 

" Do you owe him much ? " 

*' Not a cent, confound him ! " 

** Then what is he dunning you for ? " 

"Oh, he's dunning me to get me to borrow 
money of him, and I know he can't afiford to 
lend it" 

" Go and see him, my dear, and treat him 
civilly at least." 

Pompilard turned to the Major, who was now 
deep in his Prospectus, and fired with the thought 
of a grand success that should make amends for 
all his past failures in authorship. Seeing that 
the invalid was thoroughly cured of his attack of 
the blues, Pompilard remarked, "Strike while 
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the iron's hot, Major," and passed out to meet the 
visitor who was waiting for him below. 

Pat Maloney was pacing the parlour in a great 
rage; and he exploded in these words, as Pom- 
pilard presented himself: " Ar'n't ye ashamed to 
look an honest man in the face, yer desateful 
ould sinner ? " 

" What's the bother, now, Pat ? Whose mare's 
dead ? " said Pompilard. 

" Whose mare's dead, yer wicked ould man ? 
Is that the kind o' triflin' ye think is goin' down 
wid Pat Maloney ? Look at that wall." 

"Well, what of it?" 

" What of it ? See the cracks of it, bedad, 
and the dirt of it, and the damp of it, and 
hearken to the rats of it, yer wicked ould man ! 
What of it? See that baste of a cockroach 
comin' out as confidint as ye plaze, and straddlin' 
across the floor. Smell that smell up there in 
the corner. Dead rats, by jabbers ! And this 
is the entertainment, is it, ye bring a dacent 
family to, that wasn't born to stenches and filthi- 
ness ! Typhus and small-pox in every plank 
under the feet of ye I And a sick sodger ye've 
got in the house too ; and because he wasn't quite 
kilt down in them swamps on the Chickahominy, 
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ye think ye'll stink him to death in this hole of 
all the nastiness ! " 

" Mr. Maloney, this is my house, sir, such as 
it is, and I must request you either to walk out 
of it or to keep a dvil tongue in your head." 

^' Hoo ! Ye think to come the dignified over 
me, do yer, yer silly ould man ! I'm not to be 
scaret by any such airs. I tell ye it's bastely to 
bring dacent women and children inter sich a 
cesspool as this. By jabbers, I shall have to stop 
at Barker's, as I go back, and take a bath." 

^^Maloney, leave the house." 

"Lave the house, is it? Not till I'm ready, 
will I lave the house on the biddin' of the likes 
of a man who hasn't more regard for the mother 
that bore him nor to do what you've been doin', 
yer ould barbarryan." 

^^ Quit the house, I say! If you think Fm 
going to borrow money of a beggarly Irish tailor, 
you'll find yourself mistaken, Mr. Pat Maloney!" 

^' 0, it's that game yez thinkin' to come on me, 
is it ? Ha ! By jabbers, I'm ready for you there 
too. He's a beggarly Irish tailor, is he ? Then 
why did ye have the likes o' him at all yer grand 
parties at Eedcliflf ? Why did ye have him and 
his at all yer little family hops ? Why couldn't 
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ye git through a forenoon, yer ould hyppercrit, 
widout the beggarly Irish tailor, to play billiards 
wid yer, or go a fishin' wid yer, or a sailin' wid 
yer?" 

^* I don't choose to keep up the acquaintance, 
Mr. Maloney, now that you are poor." 

" That's the biggest lie ye iver tould in yer 
life, yer ould chatel " 

" Do you tell me I lie ? Out of my house ! 
Pay your own debts, you blackguard Paddy, 
before you come playing flush of your money to 
a gentleman like me." 

*^ A jintleman ! Ye call yerself a jintleman, 
do ye — ^ye onnatural ould simpleton ? Ye bring 
born ladies inter a foul, unreputable house like 
this is, in a foul, unreputable street, wid a house 
of ill-fame on both sides of yer, and another 
oppersit, anH then ye call yerself a jintleman. A 
jintleman, bedad! Ha, ha!" 

" You lie, Pat Maloney. My next-door neigh- 
bours are decent folks — much decenter than you 
are, you foul-mouthed Paddy." 

"And thin ye tell me to pay my debts, do 
yer? Find the debt of Pat Maloney's that's 
unpaid, and he'll pay it double, yer unprincipled 
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ould calumniator. If 'twarrent for yer eighty 
yares, I'd larrup yer on the spot." 

**I claim no privilege of age, you cowardly 
tailor. That's a dodge of yours that won't serve. 
Come on, or I'll pound yoiu: head against the 
wall." 

*^Ye'd knock the house down, bedad, if ye 
tried it. I'd like no better sport nor to polish ye 
off wid these two fists of mine, yer aggrawatin' 
superannuated ould haythen." 

^* You shall find what my eighty years can do, 
you ranting Paddy. Since you won't go quietly 
out of the house, I'll put you out." 

And Pompilard began pulling up his sleeves, 
as if for action. Maloney was not behind him 
in his pugilistic demonstrations. 

** If ye want to have the wind knocked out of 
yer," said he, " jist try it, yer quarrelsome ould 
bully — gittin' up a disturbance like this at your 
time of life 1" 

Here Angelica, who had been listening at the 
door, burst into the room, and interposed between 
the disputants. By the aid of some mysterious 
signs and winks addressed to Maloney, she suc- 
ceeded in pacifying him so far that he took up 
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his hat, and shaking his head indignantly at 
Pompilard, followed her out of the room. The 
front door was heard to open and close. Then 
.there was a slight creaking on the basement 
stairs, followed by a coughing from Angelica, and 
a minute afterwards she re-entered the parlour. 

She found her father with his fists doubled, and 
his breast thrown back, knocking down an imagi- 
nary Irishman in dumb show. 

" Has that brute left the house ? " he asked. 

" Yes, father. What did he want ? " 

" He has been dunning me to borrow a couple 
of thousand dollars of him — ^the improvident old 
fool. He needs every cent of his money in his 
business. He knows it. He merely wants to put 
me under an obligation, knowing I may never 
pay him back. He can't dupe me." 

" If 'twould gratify poor Maloney, why not hu- 
mour him ? " said Angelica. " He feels eternally 
grateful to you for having made a man of him. 
You helped him to a fortune. He has oft^n said 
he owed it to you that he wasn't a sot about the 
streets." 

" If I helped him to a fortune, I showed him 
how to lose it. Jelly. So there we're just eveiu 
I tell you I won't get in debt again, if I can help 
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it. You, Jelly, are the only one I've borrowed 
from since the last great crash." 

" And in borrowing from me, you merely take 
back your own," interposed Angelica. 

** I've paid everything in the way of a debt, 
principal and interest," said Pompilard. " And I 
don't want to break the charm again at my time 
of life. Debt is the Devil's own snare. I know 
it from sad experience. I've two good schemes 
on foot for retrieving my aflfairs, without having 
to risk much money in the operation. If you can 
let me have five himdred dollars, I think 'twill 
be the only nest-egg I shall need." 

^^ Certainly, father," said Angelica ; and going 
down-stairs into the basement, she found the per- 
severing Maloney waiting her coming. 

" Mr. Maloney," said she, " let me propose a 
compromise. My father wants five hundred 
dollars of me. I haven't it to give him. But if 
you'll lend it on my receipt, I'll take it and be 
very thankful." 

" Make it a thousand, and I'll say yes," said 
Pat. 

** Well, I'll not haggle with you, Mr. Maloney," 
replied Angelica. 

Maloney handed her the money, and, refusing 
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to take a receipt, seized his hat, and quitted the 
house by the back area, looking round suspi- 
ciously, and snuffing contemptuously at the sur- 
roundings, as he emerged into the alley-way 
which conducted him to one of the streets lead- 
ing into the Bowery. 

Angelica put five hundred dollars in her port- 
monnaie, and handed the like amount to her sire. 
He thrust it into his vest-pocket, brushed his hat, 
and arranged his choker. Mrs. Pompilard came 
down with the Prospectus that was to be the 
etymon of a new fortune. He took it, kissed 
wife and daughter, and issued from the house. 

As he passed up Lavinia Street., many a curious 
eye from behind curtains and blinds looked out 
admiringly on the imposing figure. One boy on 
the side-walk remarked to another : *' I say, Ike, 
who is that old swell as has come into our street ? 
I've a mind to shy this dead kitten at him." 

"Don't do it, Peter Craig!" exclaimed Ike; 
" father says that man's a detective — a feller as 
sees you when you think he ain't looking. We'd 
better mind how we call arter him again, * Old 
blow-hard!'" 
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CHAPTER X. 

A DOMESTIC RECONNOISSANCE. 

O Spirit of the Summer time ! 

Bring back the roses to the dells ; 
The swallow from her distant clime, 

The honey-bee from drowsy cells. 
Bring back the singing and the scent 

Of meadow-lands at dewy prime ; — 
O, bring again my heart's content, 

Thou Spirit of the Summer time ! 

W. Allingham. 

The following Wednesday, Pompilard returned 
rather earlier than usual from his diurnal visit to 
Wall Street. He brought home a printed copy 
of the Prospectus, and sent it upstairs to the 
wounded author. Then taking from the bookcase 
a yellow-covered pamphlet, he composed himself in 
an arm-chair, and, resting his legs on an ottoman, 
began reading that most thrilling production of 
the season, " The Guerilla's Bride, or the Tempta- 
tion and the Triumph, by Carrie Cameron.'* 

Mrs. Pompilard glided into the room, and, 
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putting her hands over his eyes from behind^ said^ 
" What's the matter, my love ? " 

" Matter ? Nothing, wife ! Leave me to my 
novel." 

" Always of late," she replied, " when I see you 
with one of these sensation novels, I know that 
something has gone wrong with you," 

" Nonsense, you silly woman I I know what 
you want. It's a kiss. There I Take it and go." 

" You've lost money ! " said Madam, receiving 
the kiss, then shaking her finger at him, and re- 
turning to her household tasks. 

She was right in her surmise. Pompilard, 
hopeful of Union victories on the Peninsula of 
Virginia, had been selling gold in expectation of 
a fall. There had been a large rise, and his five 
hundred dollars had been swallowed up in the 
great maw of Wall Street like a straw in Niagara. 
He passed the rest of that day in the house, 
reading his novel, or playing backgammon with 
the Major. 

The next morning, putting the Prospectus and 
his pride with it in his pocket, he issued forth, 
resolved to see what could be done in furtherance 
of the grand literary scheme which was to immor- 
talise and enrich his son-in-law. Entering Broad- 
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way he walked up to Union Park, then along 
Fourteenth Street to the Fifth Avenue. And now, 
every square or two, he would paas door-plates 
that displayed some familiar name. Frequently 
he would be tempted to stop, but he passed on 
and on^ until he came to one which bore in large 
black walnut letters the name Charlton. 

With this gentleman he had not had any inter- 
course since the termination of that great lawsuit 
in which they had been opposed. Charlton, having 
put the greater part of his property into gold just 
before the war, had made enormous sums by the 
rise in the precious metaL It was noticed in 
Wall Street, that he was growing fat ; that he had 
lost his anxious, eager look. War was not such a 
bad thing after all. Surely he would be glad of 
the opportunity of subscribing for five or ten 
copies of the wounded Purling's great work. 

These considerations encouraged the credulous 
Pompilard to call. A respectable private carriage 
stood before the house, and in it sat a young lady, 
probably Miss Charlton, playing with a pet spaniel. 
Pompilard rang the door-bell, and a dapper foot- 
man in white gloves ushered him upstairs into 
the library. Here Charlton sat computing his 
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profits on the rates of exchange as given in that 
day's report. 

He rose on Pompilard's entrance, and with a 
profuse politeness that contrasted somewhat with 
his manner on previous occasions, shook hands 
with him, and placed him in a seat. Excessive 
prosperity had at last taught Charlton to temper 
his refusals with gracious speech. It was so 
much cheaper to give smooth words than solid 
coin! 

" Am delighted to see you, Mr. Pompilard ! " 
quoth he. " How fresh and young you're looking ! 
Your family are all well, I trust? " 

" All save my son-in-law, Major Purling. He, 
having been thrown on his back by a bad wound 
and by sickness got in camp, now proposes to 
occupy himself with preparing a history of the 
war. Here is his Prospectus, and we want your 
name to head the subscription." 

*' A most laudable project ! Excellent ! I don't 
doubt the Major's ability to produce a most au- 
thentic and admu-able work. I shall take great 
ploi\suro in commendiucr it to mv friends." 

Hore Charlton, who had received one of the 
pi^pors fnnu Pompilard, and glanced at it, handed 
it k\ck to the old man. 
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**I want your autograph, Mr. Charlton. The 
work, you perceive, will be in six volumes at only 
two dollars a volume. For how many copies will 
you put down your name ?" 

" Excuse me, Mr. Pompilard, but the demands 
on my purse for objects, public and private, are so 
incessant just now, that I must decline subscribing. 
Probably when the work is published I shall desire 
to procure a copy for my library. I have heard of 
Major Purling as a gallant ofi&cer and a distin- 
guished writer. I can't doubt he will succeed 
splendidly. Make my compliments to your esti- 
mable family." 

Here a lady, elegantly dressed, as if for a 
promenade, entered the room, and asked for the 
morning paper. She looked searchingly at Pom- 
pilard, and then went up to him, and putting out 
her hand, said, ^* Have you forgotten Charlotte 
Dykvelt?" 

"Impossible! Who could have believed it? 
And you are now Mrs. Charlton ! " 

The lady's lip curled a little, as if no gracious 
emotion came with the reminder. Then taking 
from the old man's hand the printed sheet which 
Charlton had returned to him, she exclaimed: 
" What have we here ? A Prospectus ! Is not 
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Major Purling your son-in-law ? To be sure he is I 
A brave officer ! He must be encouraged in his 
project. And how is your daughter, Mrs. Ireton? 
I see," continued Mrs. Charlton, laying dowoi the 
Prospectus and pulling away nervously at her 
gloves — " I see that your grandson, Captain Ireton, 
has been highly complimented for gallant be- 
havioiu: on the Mississippi." 

" Yes, he's a good boy, is Fred. Do you know 
he was a great admirer of yours?" 

The lady was suddenly absorbed in looking for a 
certain advertisement of a Soldier's Relief Meeting. 
Pompilard took up his Prospectus, began folding 
it, and rose from' his chair as if to go. 

" Let me look at that Prospectus a moment," 
said Mrs. Charlton, taking up a pen. 

" Certainly," he replied, handing her the paper. 
While she read it, he examined what appeared a 
bronze vase that stood on one side of the table. 
He undertook to lift it, and drew out from a socket, 
which extended beneath the surface of the wood, a 
polished steel tube. 

" Take care, Mr. Pompilard ! " said Charlton ; 
"'tis loaded. No one would suppose 'twas a 
revolver, eh ? I got it the day after old Van Wyck 
was robbed, sitting in his library. Please don't 
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mention the feet that I have such a weapon within 
my reach." 

^^ I have put down my name for thirty copies," 
said Mrs. Charltwi, returning to Pompilaord his 
Prospectus. 

*'But this is munificent. Madam!" exclaimed 
the old man. 

Charlton gnawed his lips in helpless anger. 

Madam had played her cards so well, that it was 
a stipulation she and her daughter should have 
each a largeJIallowance, in the spending of whidi 
they were to be independent. Drawing forth her 
purse, [she took from it three one hundred dollar 
bills, a fifty, and a t^n, and handed them to 
Pompilard. 

^^ Do you wish to pay in advance. Madam?" he 
asked. 

" I wish that money to be paid diredily to the 
author, to aid him in his patriotic labours," she 
replied. " There need be no receipt, and there 
need be no delivery of books." 

Pompilard took the bills and looked her in the 
face. He felt that words would be impertinent in 
conveying his thanks. She gave him one sad, 
sweet smile of acknowledgment of his silent 
gratitude. *^ Major Purling," said he, in a tone 
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that trembled a little, ** will be greatly encouraged 
by your liberality. I will bid you good morning. 
Madam. Good morning, Mr. Charlton." 

Husband and wife were left alone. 

'* That's the way you fool away my money, is it, 
Mrs. Charlton ? Three hundred and sixty dollars 
disposed of already I A nice morning's work I " 

*' You speak of the money bs yours, sir. You 
forget. By contract it is mine. I shall spend it 
as I choose. Does not our agreement say that my 
allowance and my daughter's shall be absolutely at 
our disposal?" 

*^ Those allowances, Mrs. Charlton, must be cut 
down to meet the state of the times. I can't 
afiford them any longer." 

" Sir, you say what you know to be imtrue. 
Your profits from the rise in exchange alone, since 
the war began, have already been two hundred 
thousand dollars. The rise in your securities 
generally has been enormous. And yet you talk 
of not affm^ding the miserable pittance you allow 
me and my daughter ! " 

" A miserable pittance ! yes ! Ten thou- 
sand a year for pin-money is a very miserable pit- 
tance." 

*^ So it is, when one lays by five times that 
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amount of superfluous income. Thank me that I 
don't force you to double the allowance. Do you 
think to juggle me with your groans about family 
expenses and the hard times? Am I so easily 
duped, think you, as not to see through[the miserly 
sham?" 

"This is the woman that promised to love, 
honour, and obey ! " . 

" Do you twit me with that ? Go back, 
Charlton, to that first day you pressed me to be 
your wife. I frankly told you I could not love 
you — that I loved another. You made light of all 
that. You enlisted the influence of my parents 
against me. You drove me into the toils. No 
sooner was I married than I found that you, with 
all your wealth, had chosen me merely because you 
thought I was rich. What a satisfaction it was to 
me when I heard of my father's failure! What 
was your disappointment — your rage ! But there 
was no help for it. And so we settled down to a 
loveless life, in which we have thus far been 
thoroughly consistent. You go your way, and I 
mine. You find your rapture in your coupons and 
dividends ; I seek such distraction as I can in my 
little charities, my Sanitary Aid Societies, and my 
Seaman's Relief. If you think to cut me off" from 
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these resources, the worst will probably be your 
own." 

Charlton was cowed and nonplussed, as usual in. 
these altercations. '* There, go ! " said he, *^ Gro 
and make ducks and drakes of your money in 
your own way. That old Pomposity has left his 
d-— d Prospectus here on the table." 

JVIrs. Charlton passed out and downstairs. On a 
slab in the hall was a bouquet which a neigh- 
bouring greenhouse man she had befidended 
had just left. She stopped to smell of it. 
What was there in the odours which brought 
back associations that made her bow her head 
whilo the tears gushed forth ? Conspicuous 
among the flowers was a bunch of English violets 
— just such a little bunch as Frederick Ireton 
iistxl to bring her in those far-oflf days, when the 
prt sont and the future seemed so flooded with 
n^st^hues, 

** Miss Lucy wants to know if you're ever 
cinuinv* r ** said a servant. 

•* \\\s" replied Mrs. Charlton. ** Tis too bad 
tv^ kivp her waiting so I '' And the next moment 
^H* ji>^iidl b 1 vuiLightiar in tfoe carriagB* 

IhaaiiliinAgttMg^pi wHb left Mm, had 
gTvmt)4!iJ j^^^^^^T^^^Hirhat a devil of a 
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woman! How different from my first wife!** 
Then he sought consolation in the quotations of 
stock. While he read and chuckled^ there was a 
knock. It was only Pompilard returned for his 
Prospectus. As the old man was folding it up, 
the white-gloved footman laid a card before 
Charlton. " Vance ! " exclaimed the latter ; " Fm 
acquainted with no such person. Show him up." 

Vance had donned his citizen's dresa He wore 
a blue coat, fiastened by a single black silk 
button at the top, a buff vest, white pantaloons, and 
summer shoes. Without a shoulder-strap, he looked 
at once the soldier and the gentleman. Bapidly 
and keenly he took Charlton's physiognomical 
measure, then glanced at Pompilard. The latter 
having folded up his Prospectus, was turning to 
quit the room. As he bowed on departing, 
Charlton remarked, " Good day to you, Mr. Pom- 
pilard." 

" Did I hear the name Pompilard ? " inquired 
Vance. 

^ That is my name, sir," replied the old man. 

" Is it he whose wife was a Miss Aylesford ? " 

^ The same, sir." 

^^ Mn Pompilard, I have been trying to find you. 
carriage is at the door. Will you do me the 
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favour to wait in it five minutes for me till I come 
down?" 

** Certainly, sir." And Pompilard went out. 

" Now, Mr. Charlton," said Vance, " what I have 
to say is, that I am called Colonel Vance ; that I 
am recently from New Orleans ; that while there 
it became a part of my official duty to look at 
certain property held in your name, but claimed 
by another party." 

'' Claimed by a rebel and a traitor, Colonel Vance. 
I'm delighted to see you, sir. Will you be seated?" 

" No, thank you. Let me propose to you, that, 
as preliminary^ to other proceedings, I introduce 
to you to-night certain parties who came with me 
from New Orleans, and whose testimony may be at 
once interesting and usefuL" 

*' I shall be obliged to you for the interview. 
Colonel Vance." 

"It would be proper that your confidential 
lawyer should be present; for it may be well to 
cross-question some of the witnesses." 

'* Thank you for the suggestion. Colonel Vance. 
I shall avail myself of it." 

" As there will be ladies in the party, I hope 
your wife and daughter will be present." 

" I will give them your message." 
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*^Tell them we have a young officer with us 
who was shot through the lungs in battle not long 
since. Shall we make the hour half-past eight — 
place, the Astor House ? " 

** That would suit me precisely. Colonel Vance." 
"Then I will bid you good day, sir, for the 
present." 

Charlton |put out his hand, but Vance bowed 
without seeming to notice it, and passed out of the 
house into the carriage. 

"Mr. Pompilard," said he, as the carriage 
moved on, " are you willing to take me on trust, 
say for the next hour, as a gentleman, and comply 
with my reasonable requests without compelling 
me to explain myself further ? Call me, if you 
please, Mr. Vance." 

" Truly, Mr. Vance," replied Pompilard, " I do 
not see how I risk much in acceding to your pro- 
position. If you were an impostor, you would 
hardly think of fleecing me, for I am shorn close 
already. Besides, you carry the right signet on 
your front. Yes, I will trust you, Mr. Vance." 
** Thank you, sir. Your wife is living ? " 
" I left her alive and well some two hours asfo." 
" Has she any children of her own ? " 
*^One — a daughter, Antoinette. We call her 
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Netty. A most extraordinary creature ! An artist^ 
sir ! Paints sea-pieces better than Lane, Bradford, 
or Church himself. A girl of decided genius." 

" Well, Mr. Pompilard, if your house is not fiur 
from here, I wish to drive to it at once, and have 
your wife] and daughter do us the honour to take 
seats in this carriage." 

"That we can do, Mr, Vance. Driver, 27 
Lavinia Street ! The day is pleasant. They will 
enjoy a drive. I must make you acquainted with 
my son-in-law, Major Purling. A noble fellow, 
sir! Had an arm shot off at Fair Oaks. Used 
up, too, by fever. Brave as Julius Caesar. And, 
like Julius Caesar, writes as well as he fights. He 
proposes getting up a history of the war. Here's 
his Prospectus." 

Vance looked at it. "I mustn't be outdone," 
said he, " by a lady. Put me down also for thirty 
copies. Put down Mr. Winslow and Madame 
Volney each for as many more." 

"But that is astounding, sir !" cried Pompilard. 
"A hundred and twenty copies disposed of already I 
The Major will jump out of his bed at the news ! " 

As the carriage crossed the Bowery and bowled 
into Lavinia Street, Pompilard remarked : " There 
are some advantages, Mr. Vance, in being on the 
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East River side. We get a pui-er sea air in 
summer, sir.'\ 

At that moment an unfortunate stench of de- 
cayed vegetables was blown in upon them, by way 
of comment, and Pompilard added: "You see, sir, 
we are very particular about removing all noxious 
rubbish. Health, sir, is our first consideration. 
We have the dirt-carts busy all the time." 

Here the carriage stopped. *^ A modest little 
place we have taken for the summer, Mr. Vance. 
Small, but convenient and retired. Most worthy 
and quiet people, our neighbours. Walk in, sir." 

They entered the parlour. " Take a seat, Mr. 
Vance. If you've a taste for art, let me commend 
to your examination that fine engraving between 
the windows. Here's a new book, if you are 
literary — ^Miss CaiTie Cameron's famous noveL 
Amuse yourself." 

And having handed him "The Gruerilla's Bride," 
Pompilard rushed upstairs. Instantly a great 
tumult was heard in the room over Vance's head* 
It was accompanied with poundings, jumpings, 
and exultant shouts. Three hundred and sixty 
dollars had been placed on the coverlid beneath 
which lay the wounded Purling. It was the first 
money his literary efforts had ever brought him. 
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The spell was broken. Thenceforth the thousands 
would pour in upon him in an uninterrupted 
flood. Can it be wondered that there was much 
jubilation over the news ? 

Vance was of course introduced to all the in- 
mates, and made a partaker in their good spirits. 
At last Mrs. Pompilard and Netty were dressed 
and ready. Vance handed them into the carriage. 
He and Pompilard took the back seat. As they 
drove oflf they encountered a crowd before an 
adjoining door. It was composed of some of those 
"most worthy and quiet neighbours" of whom 
Pompilard had recently spoken. They were 
gathering, amid a Babel of voices, round a cart 
where an ancient virago, Milesian by "birth, was 
berating a butcher whom she charged with having 
sold her a stale leg of mutton the week before. 

" One misses these bustling little scenes in the 
rural districts,'' quoth Pompilard. ^*They serve 
to give colour and movement, life and sparkle, to 
our modest neighbourhood." 

'^ Mrs. Pompilard," said Vance, " we are on our 
way to the Astor House, where I propose to intro- 
duce to you a young lady. I wish you and your 
daughter to scrutinize her closely, and to tell me 
if you see in her a likeness to any one you have 
ever known." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ANOTHER DESCENDANT OF THE CAVALIERS. 

Those flashes of marvellous light point to the existence of 
dormant faculties, which, imless God can be supposed to have 
over-furnished the soul for its appointed field of action, seem only 
to be awaiting more favourable circumstances, to awaken and 
disclose themselves. — John James Taylor. 

While the carriage is rolling on, and the occu- 
pants are getting ' better acquainted, let us hurry 
forward and clear the way by a few explanations. 

Vance and his party had now been several days 
in New York, occupying contiguous suites of rooms 
at the Astor House. The ladies consisted of Clara, 
Madame Volney, and Mrs. Ripper (late Mrs. Gen- 
try). Esha was, of course, of the party. She had 
found her long-lost daughter in Hattie, or Mrs. 
Davy, now a widow, whose testimony came in to 
fortify the proofs that seemed accumulating to 
place Clara's identity beyond dispute. Hattie joy- 
fully resumed her place as Clara's f&mme de 

VOL. III. R 
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chambre^ though the post was also claimed by the 
unyielding Esha. 

The gentlemen of the party included Mr. Win- 
slow, Mr. Semmes, Mr. Eipper, Captain Onslow, 
Colonel Delancy Hyde, and a youth not yet in- 
troduced. 

Never had Vance showed his influence in so 
marked a degree as in the change he had wrought 
in Hyde. Detecting in the rascal's affection for a 
widowed sister the one available spot in his cha- 
racter, Vance, like a great moral engineer, had 
mounted on that vantage-ground the gone which 
were to batter down the citadels of ignorance, 
profligacy, and pride, in which all the regenerative 
capabilities of Hyde's nature had been imprisoned 
so long. The idea of having that poor toiling 
sister — her who had " fust taught him to make 
dirt-pies, down thar by the old duck-pond" — 
rescued with her children from poverty and suffer- 
ing, placed in a situation of comfort and respecta- 
bility, was so overpowering to the Colonel, that 
it enabled Vance to lead him like a child even to 
the abjuring of strong drink and profanity. Cut 
off from bragging of his Virginia birth and his 
descent from the Cavaliers — made to see the false 
and senseless nature of the slang which he had 
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been taught to expectora4^ against the "Yankees" 
— ^Hyde might have lost his identity in the mental 
metamorphosis he was undergoing, were it not 
that a most timely substitute presented itself as a 
subject for the expenditure of his surplus gas. 

Vance had collected and arranged a body of 
proofs for the establishment of Clara's identifica- 
tion as the daughter of Henry Berwick; but, if 
Colonel Hyde's memory did not mislead him^ 
there was collateral evidence of the highest im- 
portance in those old letters from Charlton, which 
might be found in a certain trunk in the keeping 
of the Widow Eusk in Alabama. With deep 
anxiety, therefore, did they await the coming of 
that youthful representative of the Hyde family. 
Master Delancy Hyde Eusk. 

The Colonel stood on the steps of the Astor 
House from early morn to dewy eve, day after 
day, scrutinizing every boy who came along. Clad 
in a respectable suit of broadcloth, and concealing 
the shorn state of his scalp under a brown wig, 
he did no discredit to the character of Mr. Stet- 
son's guests. His patience was at length re- 
warded. A boy, travel-soiled and dusty, appa- 
rently fifteen years old, dressed in a butternut- 

B 2 
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coloured suit, wearing a small military cap marked 
C. S. A.^ and bearing a knapsack on his back^ 
suddenly accosted Colonel Hyde with the inquiry, 
"Does Mr. William C. Vance live here?" In 
figure, face, and even the hue of his eyebrows, 
the youth was a miniature repetition of the 
Colonel himself; but the latter, in his wig and 
his new suit, was not recognized till the exclama- 
tion, " Delancy I " broke in astonishment from his 
lips. 

"What, uncle? Uncle D'lancy?" cried the 
boy ; and the two forgot the proprieties, and em- 
braced in the very eyes of Broadway. Then the 
Colonel led the way to his room. 

" Is this 'ere room yourn, Uncle D'lancy ? An' 
is this 'ere trimk yourn ? And this 'ere umbrel ? 
Crikee ! What a fine trunk ! And do you and 
the d — d Yankees bet now on the same pile, 
Uncle D'lancy ? " 

" Delancy Hyde Eusk," said the Colonel, so- 
lemnly, " stahnd up thar afore me. So ! That'll 
do I Now look me straight in the face, and mind 
what I say." 

" Yes, uncle,'' said Delancy junior, deeply im- 
pressed. 

" Fust, have yer got them air letters ? " 
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"Yes, uncle, they're sewed inter my side- 
pocket, right here." 

" Wal an'^ good. Now tell me how's yer mother 
an' all the family." 

" Mother's middlin' bright now ; but Malviny, 
she died in a fit last March, and Tom, the inno- 
cent, he died too; and Charlotte Ann, she was 
buried the week afore your letter cum; and 
mother, she had about gi'n up ; for we hadn't a 
shinplaster left after payin' for the buryin', and 
we thowt as how we should have ter starve, sure ; 
and lame Andrew Jackson and the two young 
'uns, they wahr lookin' pretty considerable peakid, 
I kn tell yer, when all at wunst your letter cum 
with four hundred dollars in it. Crikee ! Didn't 
the old woman scream for joy! Didn't she hug 
the children, and cry, and laugh, and take on, till 
we all thowt she was crazy-like ! And didn't she 
jounce down on her knees and pray, jest like a 
minister does I*" 

"Did she? Did she, Delancy? Tell it over 
to me again. Did she raally pray ? " 

" I reckon she didn't do nothin' elsel" 

" Try ter think what she said, Delancy. Try 
ter think. It's important." 

"Wal, 'twas all about the Lord Jesus, and 
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brother D'lancy, and not forsakin' the righteous, 
and bless the Lord, my soul, and the dear 
angels that was took away, and then about brother 
D'lancy again, and might the Lord put his ever- 
lastin' arms about him, and might the Lord save 
his soul alive, and all that wild sort of talk, yer 
know. Why, uncle! Uncle D'lancy! Whafs 
the matter with yer ? " 

Yes ! the old sinner had boo-hooed outright ; 
and then, covering his face with his hands, he 
wept as if he were making up for a long period 
of drought in the lachrymal line. 

We have spoken of the influence which Vance 
had applied to this stony nature. We should 
have spoken of other influences, perhaps more 
potent still, that had reached it through Peek. 
Before the exodus from New Orleans, Peek had 
introduced him to certain phenomena which had 
shaken the Colonel's very soul, by the proofs they 
gave him of powers transcending those usually 
ascribed to mortals, or admitted as possible by 
science. The proofs were irresistible to his 
common sense. First, That there was a power 
outside of himself that could read, not only his 
inmost nature, but his individual thoughts, as 
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they arose, and this without any aid from him by 
look, word, or act. 

Here was a test in which there was no room left 
for deception. The savans can only explain it by 
denying it ; and there are in America more than 
three millions of men and women who know what 
the denial amounts to. Given a belief in clair- 
voyance, and that in spirits and immortality follows. 
The motto of the ancient Pagan theists was, ** Si 
divinatio est, dii sunV^ * 

Secondly, Hyde saw heavy physical objects 
moved about, floated in the air, made to perform 
intelligent offices, and all without the intervention 
of any agencies recognized as material. 

The hard, cold atheism of the man's heart was 
smitten, rent, and displaced. For the first time, 
he was made to feel that the body's death is but a 
process of transition in the soul's life ; that our 
trials here have reference to a future world ; that 
what we love we become ; that heavenly thoughts 
must be entertained and relished even here, if we 
would not have heaven's occupations a weariness 
and a perplexity to us hereafter. For the first 
time, the awful consciousness came over him as a 

* If there is divination (clairvoyance), there must be gods 
(spirits). 
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reality, that all his acts and thoughts were under 
the possible scrutiny of myriads of spiritual eyes, 
and, above them all, those Supreme eyes in whose 
sight even the stars are not pure — how much less, 
then, man that is a worm ! For the first time, he 
could read the Bible, and catch from its mystic 
words rich gleams of comforting truth. For the 
first time, he could feel the meaning of that 
abused and uncomprehended word, pardon; and 
he could dimly see the preciousness of Christ's 
revelations of the Father's compassion. 

Eeturn we to the interview between uncle and 
nephew. Having wiped his eyes and steadied 
his voice, the Colonel said : " Delancy Hyde 
Eusk, yerVe got ter lam some things, and unlarn 
others. Fust of all, you're not to swar, never no 
more." 

" WTiat, Uncle D'lancy ! Can't I swar when I 
grow up? Toil swar, Uncle D'lancy I" 

" I'm clean cured of it, nevvy. Ef ever you bar 
me swar again, Delancy Hyde Eusk, you jest tell 
me oft, an' I'll put myself through a month's 
course of hard-tack an' water." 

"Can't I say hell, Uncle D'lancy, nor damn?'' 

"You're not ter use them words profanely, 
newy, unless you want that air back of youm 
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coloured up with a rope's end. Now look me 
straight in the face, Delancy Hyde Eusk, an' tell 
me ef yer ever drink sperrits ? " 

*^Wall, Uncle D'lancy, I promised the old 
woman — " 

" Stop ! Say you promised mother." 

" Wall, I promised mother I wouldn't drink, 
and I haven't." 

" Grood ! Now, nevvy, yer spoke jest now of 
the Yankees. What do yer mean by Yankees?" 

" I mean, uncle, ev'ry man born in a State whar 
they hain't no niggers to wallop. Yankees are 
sneaks and cowards. Can't one Suth'n-born man 
whip any five Yankees ? " 

" I reckon not." 

" What ! Not ef the Suth'n man's Virginia- 
born?" 

" I reckon not. Delancy Hyde Eusk, that's the 
decoy the 'ristocrats down South have been hum- 
buggin' us poor whites with tell the commonsense 
is all eat clean out of our brains. They stufi" us up 
with that air fool's brag so we may help 'em hold 
on ter thar niggers. Whar did the Yankees come 
from ? They camed from England like we did. 
They speak English like we do. Thar ahnces'tors 
an' our ahnces'tors war' countrymen. Now don't 
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be sich a lout as ter suppose that 'cause a man 
lives North, and hain't no niggers to wallop, he 
must be either a sneak or a coward, or what Jeff 
Davis calls a hyena." 

" Ain't we down South the master race. Uncle 
D'lancy?" 

** Wall, nevvy, in some respects we air ; in some 
respects not. In dirt an' vermin, ignorance an' 
sloth, our poor folks kn giv thar poor folks half 
the game, an' beat 'em all holler. In brag an' 
swagger our rich folks kn beat thars. But I'll tell 
yer what it is, nevvy : ef, as the slaveholders try 
to make us think, it's slavery that makes us the 
master race, then we must be powerful poor cattle 
to owe it to niggers and not to ou'selves that we're 
better nor the Yankees. Now mind what I'm 
goin' ter say : the best thing for the hull Suth'n 
people would be to set ev'ry slave free right off at 
wunst." 

"What, Uncle D'lancy! Make a nigger free 
as a white man ? Can't I, when I'm a man, own 
niggers like gra'fther Hyde done? What's the 
use of growin' up ef I can't have a nigger to 
wallop when I want ter, I sh'd like ter know ? " 

" Delancy Hyde Kusk, them sentiments must 
be nipped in the bud." 
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The Colonel went to the door and locked it, 
then cast his eyes round the room as if in search 
of something. The boy followed his movements 
with a curiosity in which alarm began to be pain- 
fully mingled. Finally, the Colonel pulled a strap 
from his trunk, and, approaching Delancy junior, 
who was now uttering a noise between a whimper 
and a howl, seized him by the nape of the neck, 
bent him down face foremost on to the bed, and 
administered a succession of smart blows on the 
most exposed part of his person. The boy yelled 
lustily; but after the punishment was over, he 
quickly subsided into a subdued snuffling. 

" Thar, Delancy Hyde Busk ! yer'U thahnk me 
fur that air latherin' all the days of yer life. Ef 
I'd a-had somebody to do as much for me, forty 
yars ago, I shouldn't have been the beast that 
slavery brung me up ter be. Never you talk no 
more of keepin' niggers or wallopin' niggers. 
They've jest as much right ter wallop you as you. 
have ter wallop them. Slavery'^ gone up, sure. 
That game's played out. Thank the Lord I Jest 
you bar in mind, Delancy Hyde Eusk, that the 
Lord made the black man as well as the white, 
and that ef yer go fur to throw contempt on the 
Lord's work he'll bring yer up with a short turn. 
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sure. Will you bar that in mind fur the rest of 
yer life, Delaney Hyde Eusk ? " 

'^ Yes, Uncle D'lancy. I woan't do nothin' else." 

" An' ef anybody goes fur to ask yer what you 
air, jest you speak up bright an' tell him you're 
fust a Union man, an' then an out-an'-out Aboli- 
tionist. Speak it out bold as ef yer meant it — 
Ab'O'litionist ! " 

« What, uncle ! a d-d-da—" 

The boy's utterance subsided into a whimper of 
expostulation as he saw the Colonel take up the 
strap. 

But he was spared a second application. Having 
given him his first lesson in morals and politics. 
Colonel Hyde made him wash his face, and then 
took him downstairs and introduced him to 
Vance. The latter received with eagerness the 
precious letters of which the boy was the bearer ; 
at once opened them, and having read them, said 
to Hyde : " I would not have failed getting these 
for many thousand dollars. Still there's no know- 
ing what trap the lawyers may spring upon us." 

Turning to Delaney junior, Vance, who had 
opened all the windows when the youth came in, 
questioned him as to his adventures on his journey. 
The boy showed cleverness in his replies. It was 
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a proud d?ty for the elated Hyde when Vance said : 
** That nephew of yovirs shall be rewarded. He's 
an uncommonly shrewd, observing lad. Now take 
him downstairs, and give him a hot bath. Soak 
him well; then scrub him well with soap and 
sand. Let him put on an entire new rig — shirt, 
stockings, everything. You can buy them while 
he's rinsing himself in a second water. Also take 
him to the barber's and have his hair cut close, 
combed with a fine tooth-comb, and shampooed. 
Do this, and then bring him up to my room to 
dinner. Here's a fifty-dollar bill for you to spend 
on him." 

Three hours afterwards Delancy junior reap- 
peared, too much astonished to recognize his own 
figure in the glass. Colonel Hyde had thenceforth 
a new and abounding theme for gasconade in de- 
scribing the way "that air bi, sir, trahv'ld the hull 
distance from Montgomery ter New York, goin' 
through the lines of both armies, sir, an' bringin' 
val'able letters better nor a grown man could have 
did." 

A dinner at Vance's private table, with ladies 
and gentlemen present, put the apex to the splen- 
did excitements of the day in the minds of both 
uncle and nephew. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE NIGHT COMETH. 



flow swift the shuttle fliee that weaves thy shroud ! 

Young. 

On the evening of the day of the encounter in 
Charlton's library/some of the principal persoxis 
of our story were assembled in one of the private 
parlours of the Astor House in New York. 

Some hours previously, Vance had introduced 
Clara to her nearest relatives, the Pompilards ; but 
before telling them her true name he had asked 
them to trace a resemblance. Instantly Netty had 
exclaimed : " Why, mother, it is the face you have 
at home in the portrait of Aunt Leonora." And 
Aunt Leonora was the grandmother of Clara ! 

Vance then briefly presented his proofs of the 
relationship. ^Tio could resist them ? Pompilard, 
in a high state of excitement, put his hands under 
Clara's arms, lifted her to a level with his lips, and 
kissed her on both cheeks. His wife, her grand- 
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aunt, greeted her not less aflfectionately ; and in 
embracing " Consin Netty," Ckra was charmed- to 
And a congenial associate. 

Pompilard all at once recollected the gold casket 
which old Toussaint had committed to his charge 
for Miss Berwick, Writing an order, he got Clara 
to sign it, and then strode out of the room, de- 
lighted with himself for remembering the trust. 
Half an hour afterwards he returned and presented 
to his grand-niece the beautiful jewel-box, the gift 
of her father's step-mother, Mrs. Charlton. Clara 
received it with emotion, and divesting it of the 
cotton-wool in which it had been kept wrapped and 
untouched so many years, she unlocked it, and 
drew forth this letter: — 

"My dbak little G-rakddaughtbr, — This comes 
to you from one to whom you seem nearer than any 
other she leaves behind. She wishes she could 
make you wise through her experience. Since her 
heart is full of it, let her speak it. In that event, 
so important to your happiness, your marriage, may 
you be warned by her example, and neither let 
your affections blind your reason, nor your reason 
underrate the value of the affections. B^ sure 
not only that you love, but that you are loved. 
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Choose cautiously, my dear child, if you choose at 
all ; and may your choice be so felicitous that it 
will serve for the next world as well as this. 

«E. B. C." 

The Pompilards remained of course to dinner ; 
and then to the expected interview of the evening. 
They were introduced to the highly-dressed bride, 
Mrs. Ripper, formerly Clara's teacher ; also to the 
quadroon lady, Madame Volney. And then the 
gentlemen — Captain Onslow, Messrs. Winslow, 
Semmes, and Eipper, and last, not least. Colonel 
Delancy Hyde and his nephew — were all severally 
and formally presented to the Pompilards. 

" Does it appear from Charlton's letters to Hyde 
that Charlton knew of Hyde's villany in kidnap- 
ping the child?" asked Mr. Semmes of Vance. 

" No, Charlton was unquestionably ignorant, and 
is so to this day, of the fact that the true heir 
survives. All that he expected Hyde to do was to 
so shape bis testimony as to make it appear that 
the child died after the mother and before the 
father. On this nice point all Charlton's chances 
hung. And the letters are of the highest im- 
portance in showing that it was intimated by the 
writer to Hyde, that, in case his testimony should 
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turn out to be of a certain nature, he, Hyde, 
besides having his and Quattles's expenses to New 
York all paid, should receive a thousand dollars." 

" That is certainly a tremendous point against 
Charlton. Is it possible that Hyde did not see 
that he held a rod over Charlton in those letters ?" 

"Both he and Quattles appear to have been 
very shallow villains. Probably they did not com- 
prehend the legal points at issue, and never realised 
the vital importance of their testimony.'' 

" Let me suggest," said Semmes, " the import- 
ance of having Charlton recognise Hyde in the 
presence of witnesses." 

" Yes, I had thought of that, and arranged for 
it" 

Here there was a stir in the little imoccupied 
anteroom adjoining. The Charltons and Charl- 
ton's lawyer, Mr. Detritch, had arrived. The 
ladies were removing their bonnets and shawls. 
Hyde drew near to Vance, and the latter threw 
open the door. Charlton entered first. The pro- 
spect of recovering his New Orleans property had 
put him in the most gracious of humours. His 
dyed hair, his white, well-starched vest, his glossy 
black dress-coat and pantaloons, showed that his 
personal appearance wa« receiving more than usual 

VOL. in. s 
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attention. He would have been called a handsome 
man by those who did not look deep as Lavater. 

After saluting Vance, Charlton started on recog.- 
nising the gaunt figure of Delancy Hyde. Con- 
cluding at once that the Colonel had come as a 
friend, Charlton exclaimed: '^What! My old 
friend. Colonel Delancy Hyde ? Is it possible ?" 

And there was a vehement shaking of hands 
between them. 

Detritch and the ladies having entered, all the 
parties were formally introduced to one another. 
The mention of Miss Berwick's name excited no 
surprise on the part of any one. 

The company at once disposed themselves in 
separate groups for conversation. Captain Onslow 
gave his arm to Miss Charlton, and they strolled 
through the room to talk of ambulances, sanitary 
commissions, hospitals, and bullets through the 
lungs. Pompilard, who declared he felt only 
eighteen years old while looking at his niece, 
divided his delightful attentions between Madame 
Volney and Mrs. Eipper. Clara invited Colonel 
Hyde to take a seat near her, and gave him such 
comfort as might best confirm him in the good path 
he was treading. Hyde junior looked at the war 
pictures in Harper's Weekly. Winslow and Mrs. 
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Charlton found they had met five years before at 
Saratoga, and were soon deep in their recollections. 
Semmes and Detritch skirmished like two old 
roosters, each afraid of the other. Bipper made 
himself agreeable to Mrs. Pompilard and Netty, 
by talking of paintings, of which he knew some- 
thing, having sold them at auction. Vance took 
soundings of Charlton's character, and found that 
rumour, for once, had not been unjust in her dis- 
paragement. The man's heart, what there was of 
it, was in his iron safe with his coupons and his 
certificates of deposit. 

Suddenly Vance went to the piano, and, striking 
some of the loud keys, attracted the attention of 
the company, and then begged them to be silent 
while he made a few remarks. The hum of con- 
versation was instantly hushed. 

** We are assembled, ladies and gentlemen," he 
said, **on business in which Mr. Charlton here 
present is deeply interested." 

Mr. Charlton, who occupied an arm-chair, and 
had Detritch on his right, bowed his acknowledg- 
ments. 

" If," continued Vance, '^ I have not communi- 
cated privately to Mr. Charlton, or his respectable 
counsel, all the startling and important facts bear- 
s 2 
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ing on the case, I hope they will understand that 
it was not through any failure of respect for them, 
and especially for Mrs. and Miss Charlton, but 
simply because I have thought it right to choose 
the course which seemed to me the most proper in 
serving the cause of justice and of the party whose 
interests I represent." 

Charlton and Detritch looked at each other in- 
quiringly, and the look said, " WTiat is he driving 
at?" 

The amiable bride (Mrs. Eipper) touched Pom- 
pilard coquettishly with her fan, and, pointing to 
Charlton, whispered, '^ Oh, won't he be come up 
with?" 

"No innocent man," continued Vance, "will 
think it ever untimely to be told that he is holding 
what does not belong to him ; that he has it in his 
power to rectify a great wrong; to make just resti- 
tution. On the table here under my hand are 
certain documents. This which I hold up is a 
certified printed copy of the great Trial, by the 
issue of which, Mr. Charlton, here present, came 
into possession of upwards of a million of dollars, 
derived from the estate of the brother of one of 
the ladies now before me. It appears from the 
judge's printed charge (see page 127) on the Trial, 
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that the essential testimony in the case was that 
given by one Delancy Hyde and one Leonidas 
Quattles. With the former, Mr. Charlton has here 
renewed his acquaintance. Mr. Quattles died some 
months since, but we here have his deposition, 
duly attested, taken just before his death." 

" What has all this to do with my property in 
New Orleans?" exclaimed Charlton, thoroughly 
mystified. 

" Be patient, sir, and you will see. The verdict, 
ladies and gentlemen, turned upon the question 
whether, on the occasion of the explosion of the 
Pontiac, the child, Clara, or her father, Henry 
Berwick, died first. The testimony of Messrs. 
Hyde and Quattles was to the effect that the child 
died first. But it now appears that the father 
died—" 

*' A lie and a trick 1 " shouted Charlton, starting 
up with features pale and convulsed at once with 
terror and with rage. "A trick for extorting 
money. Any simpleton might see through it. 
Have we been brought here to be insulted, sir ? 
You shall be indicted for a conspiracy. 'Tis a 
case for the grand jury — eh, Detritch ? " 

^' My advice to you, Mr. Charltgn,^" said Detritch, 
^^ is to turn this gentleman over to me, and to 
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refuse to listen yourself to anything further he may 
have to say." 

In this advice Charlton snuflfed, as he thought, 
the bad odour of a fee, and he determined not to 
be guided by it. Laughing scornfully, he said, re- 
suming his seat : " Let the gentleman play out his 
farce. He hopes to show, does he, that the child 
died after the father 1 " 

" No, ladies and gentlemen," said Vance, crossing 
the room, taking Clara by the hand, and leading 
her forth, "what I have to show is, that she 
didn't die at all, and that Clara Aylesford Berwick 
now stands before you." 

Charlton rose half-way from his chair, the arms 
of which he grasped as if to keep himself from 
sinking. His features were ghastly in their ex- 
pression of mingled amazement and indignation, 
coupled with a horrible misgiving of the truth of 
the disclosure, to which Vance's assured manner 
and the affirmative presence of Colonel Hyde gave 
their dreadful support. Charlton struggled to 
speak, but failed, and sank back in his chair, while 
Detritch, after having tried to compose his 
client, rose and said : " In my legal capacity I must 
protest against this most irregular and insidious 
proceeding, intended as it obviously is to throw my 
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client and myself ofiF our guard, and to produce 
an alarm which may be used to our disadvantage." 

"Sir," replied Vance, "you entirely mis- 
apprehend my object. It is not to your fears, but 
to your manhood and your sense of justice that I 
have thought it right to make my first appeal. I 
• propose to prove to you by facts, which no sane 
man can resist, that the young lady whose hand I 
hold is the veritable Miss Berwick, to whom her 
mother's estate belonged, and to whom it must now 
be restored, with interest," 

" With interest ! Ha, ha, ha 1 " cried Charlton, 
with a frightful attempt at a merriment which his 
pale cheeks belied. 

" There will be time," contmued Vance, " for 
the scrutiny of the law hereafter. I court it to 
the fullest extent. But I thought it due to Mr. 
Charlton, to give him the opportunity to show his 
disposition to right a great wrong, in the event 
of my proving, as I can and will, that this lady is 
the person I proclaim her to be, the veritable Misa 
Berwick." 

Moved by that same infatuation which compels 
a giddy man to look over the precipice which is 
luring him to jump, Charlton, with a deplorable 
affectation of composure, wiped the perspiration 
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from his brow, and said: "Well, sir, bring on 
these proofs that you pretend are so irresistible. 
I think we can aflFord to hear them — eh, Del irit<;h ? " 
'* First," said Vance, " I produce the confession 
of Hyde, here present, and of Quattles, deceased, 
that the infant child of Mr. Berwick was saved by 
them from the wreck of the Pontiac, taken to New 
Orleans, and sold at auction as a slave. The auc- 
tioneer, Mr. Eichard Eipper, is here present, and 
will (testify that he sold the child to Carberry 
Eatcliff, whose late attorney, T. J. Semmes, Esq., 
is here present, and can identify Miss Berwick as 
the child bought, according to Eatcliffs own ad- 
mission, from the said Eipper. Then we have the 
testimony of Mrs. Eipper, lately Mrs. Gentry, by 
whom the child was brought up, and of Esha, 
her housemaid, both of whom are now in 
this house. We have further strong collateral 
testimony from Hattie Davy, now in this house, 
the nurse who had the child in charge at the time 
•of the accident, and who identifies her by the 
marks on her person, especially by her different 
coloured eyes — a mark which I also can con'o- 
borate. We have articles of clothing and jewels 
bearing the child's initials, to the reception and 
keeping of which Mrs. Eipper and Esha will 
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testify, and which, when unsealed, will no doubt 
be sworn to by Mrs. Davy as having belonged to 
the child at the time of the explosion." 

" Well, sir," said Mr. Detritch, with a sarcastic 
smile, " I think Brother Semmes will admit that 
all this doesn't make out a case. Unless you can 
bring some proof (which I know you cannot) of 
improper influences being applied by my client to 
induce his chief witnesses to give the testimony 
they did, you can make little headway in a court 
of law against a party who is fortified in what he 
holds by more than fourteen years of possession." 

" Even on this point, sir, replied Vance, " we 
are not weak. Here are five original letters, ¥dth 
their envelopes, postage-marks, &c., all complete, 
from Mr. Charlton to Colonel Delancy Hyde, 
offering him and his accomplice their expenses 
and a thousand dollars if they will come on to 
New York and testify in a certain way. Here 
also are letters showing that, in the case of a 
coloured woman named Jacobs, decoyed from Mon- 
treal back into slavery, the writer conducted him- 
self in a manner which will afford corroborative 
proof that he was capable of doing what these 
other letters show that he did or attempted." 

As Vance spoke, he held one of the letters so 
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that Charlton could read it. The latter, while 
affecting not to look, read enough to be made 
aware of its purport His fingers worked so to 
clutch it, that Detritch pulled him by the coat ; 
and then Charlton, starting up, exclaimed : *' FU 
not stay here another moment to be insulted. 
This is a conspiracy to swindle. Come along, 
Detritch. Come, Mrs. Charlton and Lucy." 

He passed out. Detritch offered his arm to 
Mrs. Charlton. She declined it, and he left the 
room. There was an interval of silence. Every 
one felt sympathy for the two ladies. Mrs. 
Charlton approached Vance, and said, " Will you 
allow me to examine those letters ? " 

" Certainly, madam," he replied. 

She took them one by one, scrutinised the 
handwriting, read them carefully, and returned 
them to Vance. She then asked the privilege of 
a private conference with Hyde, and the Colonel 
accompanied her into the anteroom. This inter- 
view was followed by one, first with Mrs. Eipper, 
then with Mr. Winslow, then with Esha and Mrs. 
Davy, and finally with Clara. During the day 
Pompilard had sent home for a photograph-book 
containing likenesses of Clara's father, mother, and 
maternal grandmother. These were placed in 
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Mrs. Charlton's hands. A glance satisfied her of 
the family resemblance to the supposed child. 

Ee-entering the parlour, Mrs. Charlton said : 
" Friends, there is no escape that I can see from 
the proofs you offer that this young lady is indeed 
Clara Aylesford Berwick. Be sure it will not be 
my fault if she is not at once instated in her rights. 
I bid you all good evening." 

And then, escorted by Captain Onslow, she and 
her daughter took their leave, and the company 
broke up. 

Charlton, impatient, had quitted the hotel with 
Detritch and sent back the carriage. They were 
closeted in the library when Mrs. Charlton and 
Lucy returned. The unloving and unloved wife, 
but tender mother, kissed her daughter for good- 
night, and retired to her own sleeping-room. She 
undressed and went to bed ; but not being able to 
sleep, rose, put on a light rohe de chambre, and 
sat down to read. About two o'clock in the morn- 
ing she heard the front door close, and a carriage 
drive off. Detritch had then gone at last ! 

Charlton's sleeping-room was on the other side 
of the entry-way, opposite to his wife's. She threw 
open her door to hear him when he should come 
up to bed. She waited anxiously a full hour. 
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She began to grow nervous. Void as her heart 
was of affection for her husband, something like 
pity crept in as she recalled his look of anguish 
and alarm at Vance's disclosures. Ah I is it not 
sad when one has to despise while one pities! 
" Shall I not go, and try to cheer him ? " she 
asked herself. Hopeless task 1 What cheer could 
she give unless she went with a lie, telling him 
that Vance's startling revelation was all a trick I 

The laggard moments crept on. Though the 
gas was put up bright and flaring, she could not 
have so shivered with a nameless horror if she had 
been alone in some charnel-house, lighted only by 
pale, phosphoric gleams from dead men's bones. 

But why did not Charlton come up ? 

The wind, which had been rising, blew back a 
blind, and swept with a mournful whistle through 
the trees in the area. Then it throbbed at the 
casement like a living heart that had something 
to reveal. 

Why does he not come up ? 

Why not go down and see ? 

Though the entry-ways and the stairs were 
lighted, it seemed a frightful undertaking to tra- 
verse them as far as the library. Still she would 
do it. She darted out, placed her hand on the 
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broad black-waJiiut balustrade, and stepped slowly 
down — down — down the broad, low, thickly- 
carpeted stairs. 

At last she stood on one of the spacious square 
landings. 

What terrible silence I Not even the rattle of 
an early milk-cart through the streets 1 Heavenly 
Powers ! Why this unaccountable pressure, as of 
some horrid incubus, upon her mind, so that every 
thought as it wandered, try as she might to con- 
trol it, would stop short at a tomb ? She recoiled. 
She drew back a step or two, up — np the stairs. 
And then, at that very moment, there was a dull, 
smothered, explosive sound which smote like a 
hand on her heart. She sank powerless on the 
stairs, and sat there for some minutes, gasping, 
horror-stricken, helpless. 

Then rallying her strength, she rushed up three 
flights to the room of Fletcher, the man-servant, 
and bade him dress quickly and come to her. He 
obeyed, and the two descended to the library. 

Through the glass window of the door the gas 
shrone brightly. Fletcher entered first; and his 
cry of alarm told the whole tragic tale. Mrs. 
Charlton followed, gave one look, and fell senseless 
on the floor. 
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Leaning back in his anu-chair — ^his head erect 
— ^his eyes open and staring — sat Charlton. On 
his white vest a crimson stain was beginning to 
spread and spread, and, higher up, the cloth was 
blackened as if by fire. The vase-like ornament 
which had attracted Pompilard's attention on the 
library table had been drawn forth from its socket^ 
and the pistol it concealed having been discharged, 
it lay on the floor, while Charlton's right hand, as 
it hung over the arm of the chair, pointed to the 
deadly weapon as if in mute accusatiou of its 
instrumentality. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AM AUTUMNAL VISIT. 

Why lingw, why tnm back, why shrink, my heart? 
Thy hopes have gone before : from all things here 
They have departed ; thou shouldst now depart. — Shelley, 

The defunct having left no will, administrators of 
his estate were appointed. These deemed it proper 
to be guided by the wishes of the widow and the 
daughter, notwithstandijig the latter was still a 
minor. Those wishes were, that the identification 
of Miss Berwick, conclusive as it was, should be 
frankly admitted, and her property, with its accu- 
mulated interest, restored to her without a contest. 
There was a friendly hearing in chambers, before 
the probate and other judges. The witnesses were 
all cai'efully examined ; the contents of the sealed 
package in the little trunk were identified ; and at 
last, in accordance with high legal and judicial 
approval, the vast estate, constituting nearly two- 
thirds of the amount left by Qiarlton, was trans- 
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ferred to trustees to be held till Clara should be of 
age. And thus finally did Vance carry his point, 
and establish the rights of the orphan of the 
Pontiac. 

It was on a warm, pleasant day in the last week 
of September, 1862, that he called to take leave 
of her. 

Little more than an hour's drive beyond the 
Central Park brought him to a private avenue, at 
the stately gate of which he found children play- 
ing. One of these was a cripple, who, as he darted 
round on his little crutch, chasing or being chased, 
seemed the embodiment of Joy exercising under 
difl&culties. His name was Andrew Eusk. An old 
coloured woman who was carrying a basket of fruit 
to some invalid in the neighbourhood, stopped and 
begged Andrew not to break his neck. Vance, 
recognising Esha, asked if Clara was at home. 

" Yes, Massa Vance ; she'll be powerful glad to 
see yer." 

While Vance is waiting in a large and lofty- 
drawing-room for her appearance, let us review 
some of the incidents that have transpired since 
we encountered her last. 

One of Clara's first acts,* on being put in partial 
possession of her ancestral estate, had been to pre- 
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sent her aunt Pompilard with a furnished house, 
retaining for herself the freedom of a few rooms. 
The house stood on a broad, picturesque semi- 
circle of rocky table-land, that protruded like a 
huge bracket from a pleasant declivity, partly 
wooded, in view of the Palisades of the Hudson. 
The grounds included acres enough to satisfy the 
most aspiring member of the Horticultural Society. 
The house, also, was suflSciently spacious, not only 
for present, but for prospective grandchildren of 
the Pompilard stock. To the young Iretons and 
Purlings it was a blessed change from Lavinia 
Street to this new place. 

Amid these sylvan scenes — ^these green declivi- 
ties and dimpling hollows — ^these gardens beautiful, 
and groves and orchards — the wounded Major and 
aspiring author, Cecil Purling, grew rapidly con- 
valescent. The moment it was imderstood in 
fashionable circles that, through Clara's access to 
fortune, he stood no longer in need of help, sub- 
scribers to his history poured in not merely by 
dozens, but by hundreds. He soon had confirma- 
tion made doubly sure that he should have the 
glorious privilege of being independent through 
his own imaided efforts. This time there is no 
danger that he will ruin a publisher. The work 

VOL. III. T 
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proceeds. On your library shelf, oh friendly 
reader, please leave a vacant space for six fall- 
sized duodecimos I 

Pompilard's first great dinner, on being settled 
in his new home, was given in honour of the 
Maloneys. In reply to the written invitation, 
Maloney wrote, "The beggarly Irish tailor accepts 
for himself and fiEimily*^ On entering the hoiue, 
he asked a private interview with Pompilard, and 
thereupon bullied him so far, that the old man 
signed a solemn pledge abjuring Wall Street, and 
all financial operations of a speculative character 
thenceforth for ever. 

The dinner was graced by the presence of Mr. 
and Mr«. Kipper, both of them now furious Abo- 
litionlHtH, and proud of the name. The lady was 
at la«t emphatically of the opinion that ** Slavery 
will be come up with.*' 

Clara bad Esha and Hattie to wait on her, 
though rather in the capacity of friends than of 
servants. Having got from Mrs. Ripper a careful 
estimate of the amount paid by Batcliff for the 
support and education of his putative slave, Clara 
had it repaid with interest. The money came to 
him most acceptably. His large investments in 
slaves had ruined him. His ** maidnsiervantB and 
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man-servante " * had flocked to the old flag and 
found freedom. A piteous communication from 
him appeared on the occasion in the Eichmond 
Whig. We quote from it a single passage. 

**What contributed most to my mortification 
was, that in my whole gang of slaves, among 
whom there were any amount of Aarons, Abrahams, 
Isaacs, and Jacobs, there was not one Abdiel — not 
one remained loyal to the Rebel." 

The philosophical editor, in his comments, en- 
deavoured to shield his beloved slavery from in- 
ferential prejudice, and said : — 

"The escaped slave is ungrateful; therefore, 
slavery is wrong 1 Children are often ungrateful ; 
does it follow that the relation of parent and child 
is wrong? "t 

Could even Mr. Carlyle have put it more 
cogently ? 

The money received by Clara from Mrs. EatcliflTs 
private estate was all appropriated to the establish- 
ment of an institution in New Orleans for the 
education of the children of freed slaves. To this 

* See Mr. Jefferson Davis's proclamation for a fast, March, 1863. 
t Tkese quotations are genuine, afl many newspaper readers 
wiftvecoUeet 

T 2 
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fund Madame Volney not only added from her 
own legacy, but she went back to New Orleans to 
superintend the initiation of the humane and im- 
portant enterprise. 

'^Into each life some rain must falL" The day 
after the dinner to the Maloneys intelligence came 
of the death of Captain Ireton. He had been hung 
by the fierce slaveocracy at Bichmond as a spy. 
It was asserted that he had joined the Bebel 
Engineer Corps, at Island Number Ten, to obtain 
information for the United States. Howeyer this 
may have been, it is certain he was not ca/ptwred 
m the capacity of a spy ; and everyone acquainted 
with the usages of civilised warfare will recognise 
the atrocity of hanging a man on the ground that 
he had formerly acted as a spy. The Eichmond 
papers palliated the murder by saying Ireton had 
" confessed himself to be a spy." As if any judicial 
tribunal would hang a man on his own confession ! 
"Would you make me bear testimony against 
myself?" said Joan of Arc to her judges. 

Much to the disgust of the pro-slavery leaders, 
who had counted on a display of that cowardice 
which they had taught the Southern to regard as 
inseparable from Yankee blood, Ireton met his 
death cheerily, as a bridegroom would go forth 
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to take the hand of his beloved.* It reminded 
them unpleasantly of old John Brown. 

Whether on the gallows high 

Or in the battle's van, 
The fittest place for man to die 

Is where he dies for man. 

The news of Ireton's death was mentioned by 
Captain Onslow while making a morning call on 
Miss Charlton. Her mother had dressed herself 
to drive out on some visits of charity. As she was 
passing through the hall to her carriage, Lucy 
called her into the drawing-room and communi- 
cated the report. The widow turned deadly pale, 
and left the room without speaking. She gave 
up her drive for that day, and commissioned Lucy 

* The case seems to have been precisely parallel to that of 
Spencer Kellogg Brown, hung in Eichmond, September 26, 1863, 
as a spy. On the 18th of that month, Brown told the Rev. 
William G. Scandlin of Massachusetts (see the latter's published 
letter), that they had kept him there in prison " until all hia 
evidence had been sent away^ allowed him but fifteen hours to pre- 
pare for his defence^ and denied him the privilege of counsel** 
Brown was captured by guerillas, not while he was acting as a spy, 
but while returning from destroying a rebel ferry-boat near Port 
Hudson, which he had done under the order of Captain Porter. 
The hanging of this man was as shameless a murder as was ever 
perpetrated by Thugs. But slavery, disappointed in the hanging 
of Captains Sawyer and Flynn, was yelling lustily for a Yankee 
to hang ; and Jeff Davis was not man enough to say " No." 
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to fulfil the beneficent errands she had planned. 
Captain Onslow begged so hard to be permitted to 
accompany Lucy, that, after a brief consultation 
between mother and daughter, consent was given. 

Thus are Nature and Human Life ever offering 
their tragic contrasts! Here the withered leaf; 
and there, under the decaying mould, the green 
germ ! Here Grief, finding its home in the 
stricken heart; and there thou, Hope, with eyes 
so fair ! 

Colonel Delancy Hyde speedily had an oppor- 
tunity of showing the sincerity of his conversion, 
political and moral. He went into the fight at 
South Mountain, and was by the side of Greneral 
Eeno when that loyal and noble officer (Virginia- 
born) fell mortally wounded. For gallant conduct on 
that occasion Hyde was put on Greneral Mansfield's 
staff, and saw him, too, fall, three days after Eeno, 
in the great fight at Antietam. On this occasion 
Hyde lost a leg, but had the satisfaction of seeing 
whis phene, Delancy junior, come out unscathed, 
and with the promise of promotion for gallantry 
in carrying the colours of the regiment after three 
successive bearers had been shot dead. 

Hyde was presented with a wooden leg, of which 
he was quite proud. But the great event of his 
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life was the establishm^it of his sister, the Widow 
Eusk, with her children, in a comfortable cottage 
on the outskirts of Pompilard's grounds, where 
the fejnily were well provided for by Clara. Here 
on the piazza, looking out on the river, the Colonel 
played with the children, watched the boats, and 
read the newspapers. Perhaps one of the pro- 
foundest of his emotions was experienced the day 
he saw in one of the pictorial papers a picture of 
Delancy jimior, bearing a flag riddled by bullets. 
But the Colonel's heart felt a redoubled thrill 
when he read the following paragraph : -^ 

"This young and gallant colour-bearer is, we 
learn, a descendant of an illustrious Virginia 
family, his ancestor, Delancy Hyde, having come 
over with the first settlers. Nobly has the youth 
adhered to the traditions of the Washingtons and 
the Madisons. His uncle, the brave Colonel Hyde, 
was one of the severely woimded in the late battle." 

The Colonel did not faint, but he came nearer 
to it than ever before in his life. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin? It has 
generally been thought not. But there was 
certainly an element of grace in Hyde which now 
promised to bleach the whole moral complexion of 
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the man ; and that element, though but as a grain 
of mustard-seed, was love for his sister and her 
oflFspring. 

Mr. Semmes was glad to receive, as the recom- 
pense for his services, the exemption of certain 
property from confiscation. At their parting in- 
terview Vance ingenuously told him he considered 
him a scoundrel. Semmes didn't see it in that 
light, and entered into a long argument to prove 
that he had done no wrong. Vance listened 
patiently, and said in reply, *' Do you perceive an 
ill odour of dead rats in the wall?" Semmes 
snuffed, and then answered, "Indeed I don't 
perceive any bad smell." "I do,^'' said Vance; 
" good-bye, sir ! " And that was the end of their 
acquaintance. 

But it is in the track of Vance and Clara that 
we promised to conduct the reader. Clara had 
proposed a ramble over the grounds. Never had 
she appeared so radiant in Vance's eyes. It was 
not her dress, for that was rather plain, though 
perfect in its adaptedness to the season and the 
scene. It was not that jaunty little hat, hiding not 
too much of her soft, thick hair. But the climate 
of her ancestral North seemed to have added a new 
sparkle and gloss to her beauty. And then the 
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pleasure of seeing Vance showed itself so unre- 
servedly in her face ! 

They strolled through the well-appointed 
garden, and Vance was glad to see that Clara had 
a genuine love of flowers and fruits, and could 
name all the varieties, distinguishing with quick 
perception the slightest differences of form and hue. 
In the summer-house, overlooking the majestic 
river, and surroimded, though not too much 
shaded, by birches, oaks, and pines, indigenous to 
the soil, they found Miss Netty Pompilard en- 
gaged in sketching. She ran away as they ap- 
proached, presuming, like a sensible young person, 
that she could be spared. Even the mocking-bird, 
Clara's old friend Dainty, who pecked at a peach 
in his cage, seemed to understand that his noisy 
voluntai'ies must now be hushed. 

The promenaders sat down on a rustic bench. 

" Well, Clara," said Vance, " I have heard to- 
day great and inspiring news. It almost made 
me feel as if I could afford to stop short in my 
work, and to be content, should I, like Moses, be 
suffered only to see the promised land with my 
eyes, but not to * go over thither.' * ' 

« To what do you allude ? " 

*' To-morrow President Lincoln issues a procla- 
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mation of prospective emancipation to the filaves 
oftheEebel States." 

** Crood I " cried Claray giving him her hand for 
a grasp of congi-atulation. 

** But I foresee," said Vance, ^ that there is 
much yet to be done before it can be effective^, 
and I've come to bid you a long, perhaps a last 
farewell." 

Clara said not a word, but ran out of the sum- 
mer-house below the bank into a little thicket that 
hid her entirely from view. Here she caught at the 
white trunk of a birch, and leaning her forehead 
against it, wept passionately for some time. Vance 
sat wondering at her disappearance. Ten minutes 
passed, and she did not return. He rose to seek 
her, when suddenly he saw her climbing leisurely 
up the bank, a few vdld-flowers in her hand. 
There was no vestige of emotion in her face. 

'*You wondered at my quitting you so ab- 
ruptly," she said. ^ I thought of some fringed 
gentians in bloom below there, and I ran to 
gather them for you. Are they not of a lovely 
blue?" 

** Thank you," said Vance, not wholly deceived 
by her calm, assured manner. 

** jSo you really mean to leave us ? " she said, . 
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smiling and looking him fall in the face. ^^I'm 
very sorry for it" 

"So am I, Clara, for it would be very de- 
lightM to settle down amid scenes like these and 
lead a life of meditative leisure. But not yet can 
I hope for my discharge. My country needs every 
able-bodied son.^ I must do what I best can to 
serve her. But first let me give you a few words 
of advice. Your Trustees tell me you have been 
spending money at such a fearful rate, tiiat they 
have been compelled to refuse your calls. To this 
you object Let me beg you to acquiesce with 
cheerfulness. They are gentlemen, liberal and pa- 
triotic They have consented to your giving your 
aunt this splendid estate and the means of sup- 
porting it. They have allowed you to bestow por- 
tentous sums in charity, and for the relief of sick 
and wounded soldiers. I hear, too, that Miss 
Tremain has sent to you for aid." 

*^ Yes; her mother is dead, and her father has 
failed. They are quite poor." 

'*So you've sent her a couple of thousand 
dollars. The first pauper you shall meet will have 
as much claim on you as she. Would I check 
that divine propensity of your nature — the desire 
to bestow? Oh, never, never! Far from it! 
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Cherish it, my dear child. Believe in it. Find 
your constant delight in it. But be reasonable. 
Consider your own future. A little computation 
will show you that, at the present rate, it will not 
take you ten years to get rid of all your money. 
You will soon have) suitors in plenty. Indeed, I 
hear that some very formidable ones are already 
making reconnoissances, although they find to their 
despair that the porter forbids them entrance un- 
less they come on crutches ; and I hear you send 
word to your eerenaders, to take their music to 
the banks of the Potomac. But your time will 
soon come, Clara. You will be married. (Please 
not pull that fringed gentian to pieces in that bar- 
barous way !) You will have your own tasteful, 
munificent, hospitable home. Eeserve to yourself 
the power to make it all that, and do not be wise 
too late." 

" And is there nothing I can do, Mr. Vance, to 
let you see I have some little gratitude for all that 
you have done for me ?" 

" Ah ! I shall quote Eochefoucault against you, 
if you say that. * Too great eagerness to requite 
an obligation is a species of ingratitude.' All that 
I've done is but a partial repayment of the debt I 
owed your mother's father; for I owed him my life 
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Besides, you pay me every time you help the brave 
fellow whose wound or whose malady was got in 
risking all for country and for justice." 

"We must think of each other often," sighed 
aara. 

" That we cannot fail to do," said Vance. " There 
are incidents in our past that will compel a frequent 
interchange of remembrances ; and to me they will 
be very dear. Besides, from every soul of a good 
man or woman, with whom I have ever been brought 
in communication (either by visible presence or 
through letters or books), I unwind a subtile fila- 
ment which keeps us united, and never fails. I 
meet one whose society I would court, but cannot 
— ^we part — one thinks of the other, * How indiffe- 
rent he or she seemed !' or 'Why did we not grow 
more intimate?' And yet a friendship that shall 
outlast the sun may have been unconsciously 
formed." 

" You must write me," said Clara. 

"I'm a poor correspondent," replied Vance; 
**but I shall obey. And now my watch tells me I 
must go. I start in a few hours for Washington." 

They strolled back to the house. Vance took 
leave of all the inmates, not forgetting Esha. He 
went to Hyde's cottage, and had an affectionate 
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parting with that worthy; and then drove to a 
curve in the road where Clara stood waiting soli- 
tary to exchange the final farewell. 

It was on an avenue through the primeval forest, 
having on either side a strip of greensward edged 
by pine-trees, odorous and thick, which had car- 
peted the ground here and there with their leafy 
needles of the last year's growth, now brown Mid 
dry. 

The mild, post-equinoctial sunshine was flooding 
the middle of the road, but Clara stood on the 
sward in the shade. Vance dismounted from his 
carriage and drew neai*. All Clara's beauty seemed 
to culminate for that triaL A smile adorably 
tender lighted up her features. Vance felt that he 
was treading on enchanted ground, and that the 
atmosphere swam with the rose-hues of young 
romance. The gates of Paradise seemed opening, 
while a Peri, with hand extended, offered to be his 
guide. Youth and glad Desire rushed back into 
that inner chamber of his heart sacred to a love 
ineffably precious. 

Clara put out her hand ; but why was it that 
this time it was her right hand, when heretofore, 
ever since her rescue in New Orleans^ she had 
always given the left ? 
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Bather high up on the wrist of the right was a 
bracelet; a bracelet of that soft, fine hair fietmiliar 
to Vance. He recognised it now, and the tears 
threatened to overflow. Lifting the wrist to his 
lips he kissed it^ and then^ with a ^^ Q-od keep you I " 
entered the carriage^ and was whirled away. 

** It was the bracelet, not the wrist, he kissed," 
sighed Clara. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TIME DISCOVBKS AND COVBBS. 

Crito. How and where shall we bury you? 

Socrates. Bury me in any way you please, if you can catch 
me to bury. Crito obstinately thinks, my friends, I am that 
which he shall shortly behold dead. Say rather, Crito — say if you 
love me, 'Where shall I bury your body ' ? and I will answer you, 
* Bury it any manner and in any place you please/ — Plato, 

On rolled the months, nor slackened their speed 
because of the sufiFerings and the sighings with 
which they went freighted. Almost every day 
brought its battle or its skirmish. Almost every 
day men— sometimes many hundreds — ^would be 
shot dead, or be wounded and borne away in 
ambulances or on stretchers, not grudging the 
sacrifices they had made. 

Oh,precious blood, not vainly shed ! Oh, bereaved 
hearts, not unprofitably stricken ! Do not doubt 
there shall be compensation. Do not doubt that 
every smallest efiFort, though seemingly fruitless. 
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rendered to the right, shall be an imperishable 
good both to yourselves and others. 

On rolled the months, bringing alternate triumph 
and disaster, radiance and gloom, to souls waiting 
the salvation of the Lord. The summer of 1863 
had come. There had been laurels for Mur- 
freesboro' and crape for Chancellorville. Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson yet trembled in the balance. 
Pennsylvania was threatened with a Eebel inva- 
sion. The Emancipation Proclamation, gradual as 
the great processes of nature, was working its way, 
though not in the earthquake nor in the fire. 
Black regiments had been enlisted, and were be- 
ginning to answer the question. Will the negro 
fight? 

On the sixth of June, 1863, a cavalry force of 
Eebels made their appearance some four miles 
from Milliken's Bend on the Mississippi, and at- 
tacked and drove a greatly inferior Union force, 
composed mainly of the Tenth Illinois cavalry. 

Suddenly there rose up in their path, as if from 
the soil, two hundred and fifty black soldiers. 
They belonged to the Eleventh Louisiana African 
regiment, and were under the command of Co- 
lonel Lieb. They had never been in a fight before. 
The " chivalry" came on, expecting to see their 

VOL. III. u 
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fonner bondnneii eroucb and tremble at the fint 
imperiatM ward ; but^ to tfae dinnajaf the Bebdi^ 
they were m et with «ucb tpl^idid braTery, that tfaejr 
turned and fled^ and the Illinois men w^e ao^ed* 
The next day nine hundred and forty-one troopi 
of African descent had a hand-to-hand engag^neot 
with a Texan brigade^ comnumded by MeCnllodi^ . 
which numbered eighteen hundred and, jixty-lire* 
Three hundred said fdrtj^Hye of the coloured troops^ 
were killed or wounded^ thou^ not till they had. 
put hor$ flecorrJxU twice that number of Bebda*. 
The gunboat Choctaw finally came up to drire off 
the enemy* 

(*yOWfiAciiou» for intrepid conduct on both theie 
occamorjii was a black rnan^ slightly above the. 
middle hdght, but brr^ad-shouldere^l, well-£(>rmed, 
and athk'tic* AcrosH his left cheek was a scar as if 
from a »abre-cut This man had received the name 
of Peculiar Institution, but he was familiarly called 
Peek- r>ri the wj'jmtl flay his words and his ex- 
ample hari inspire^l the xintii of his company with 
an almost «uf>erhurrian (umra^e. Bravely they 
«t/Kxl their ground, and nowhere eke on tlie field 
did 8/^1 many of the f^ifmty'n (U^l attest the valour 
of t\t(^: undrilled Afrif^auH. 

One youth, apparently not H/5vent^en,ha/J fought 
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by Peek's side and under his eye with heroic de- 
fiance of danger. At last, venturing too far from 
the ranks, he got engaged with two Rebel oflScers, 
in a hand-to-hand encounter, and was wounded. 
Peek saw his danger, rushed to his aid, parried a 
blow aimed at the lad's life, and^hot one of the .. 
infuriate officers ; but as he was bearing the youth : 
back into . the ranks, he was himself wounded in 
the side, and fell with his burden... 

The boy's wound. was not serious. He and Peek . 
were borne within the protection of the guns of j.. 
the Choctaw. They lay in the Bhade cast by the . 
Levee. The surgeon looked at Peek's wound, and , 
shook his head. Then turning to the boy he ez-f * 
claimed, " Why, Sterling, is this you ? " 

At the name of Sterling, Peek had roused him- .. 
self and turned a gaze, at once of awe. and:. . 
curiosity, on the youth ; then sending the surgeon 
to another sufferer, had beckoned to the boy to 
draw near. 

"Is your name Sterling?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Where were you bom? " 

" In Montreal." 

"And your mother's name was Flora Jacobs, 
and your father's — Sterling ! I am your father ! " 
u 2 
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Profoundly overcome by the disclosure, the boy 
was speechless for a time with agitation. But 
Peek pressed him to tell of his mother. **And 
be quick. Sterling ; for my time is short." 

We need not give the boy's narrative in his own 
words, interrupted as it was by the inquiries put 
by Peek, while his life-blood was ebbing. The 
story which Clara Berwick had heard at school, 
and communicated to Mrs. Gentry, was the story 
of Flora Jacobs. Those who hate to think ill of 
slavery sneer at such reports as the exaggerations 
of romance ; but the great heart of humanity will 
need no testimony to show that, in the nature of 
things, they must be too often true. 

Flora and Sterling, mother and son, were held 
as slaves by one Floyd in Alabama. Flora had 
religiously kept her oath of fidelity to Peek, much 
to the chagrin and indignation of her master, who 
saw that he was losing at least fifty per cent, on 
his investment, through her stubborn resistance to 
his demands that she should increase and multiply 
after the fashion of his Alderneys and Durhams. 
At last it happened that Sterling, who had been 
inspired by his mother with the desire to seek his 
father, ran away, was retaken, and tied up for 
a whipping. Ten la.shes had been given, and 
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had drawn blood. And there were to be one 
hundred and ninety more! The mother, in an 
agony, interceded. There was only one way by 
which she could save him. She must marry 
coachman George. She consented. But a month 
afterwards Floyd learnt that P^lora had made the 
marriage practically null, and had not suffered 
coachman George to touch even the hem of her 
robe. Floyd was enraged. He wrought upon the 
evil passions of George. There were first threats, 
and then an attempt at violence. The attempt 
was baffled by Flora's inflicting upon herself a 
mortal stab. As she fell on the floor she marked 
upon it with her own blood a cross, and kissed it 
with her last breath. 

" 'Tis all right — all just as it should be," mur- 
mured Peek. " God knew best. Bless him al- 
ways for this meeting. Sterling. Hold the napkin 
closer to the wound. There ! I knew she would 
be true ! So I Take the belt from under my vest. 
Easy ! It contains a hundred dollars. 'Tis yours. 
Take the watch from the pocket. So ! A hand- 
some gold one, you see. 'Twas given me by Mr. 
Vance. The name's engraved on it. Can you 
write ? Good. Your mother taught you. Write 
by the next mail to William C. Vance, Washington, 
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D. C. Tell him what has happened. Tell him 
how your mother died. He'll be your friend. You 
fought bravely, my son. What sweetness Ood 
puts into this moment ! Take no trouble about 
the body I leave behind. Any trench will do for 
it. Fight on for freedom and the right. Slavery 
must die. All wrong must die. You can't wrong 
even a worm without wronging yourself more than 
it. Eemember that. Holy living makes holy be- 
lieving. Charity first. Think to shut out others 
from heaven, and the danger is great you'll shut 
shut yourself out. Don't strike for revenge. Slay 
because 'tis God's cause on earth you defend ; and 
don't fight unless you see and believe that much, 
let who may command. Love life. 'Tis God's 
gift and opportunity. The more you suffer, the 
more, my dear boy, you can show you prize life, 
not for the world's goods, but for that love of God, 
which is heaven — Christ's heaven. Think. Not 
to think is to be a brute. Learn something every 
day. Love all that's good and fair. Love music. 
Love flowers. Don't be so childish as to suppose 
that because you don't hear or see spirits, they 
don't hear and see you. Eemember that your 
mother and I can watch you — can know your every 
thought . You'll grieve us if you do wrong. You' 
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make us very happy if you do right. Ah ! The 
napkin has sKpped. No matter. There ! Let the 
blood ooze. See! Sterling! Look! There! Do 
you not see ? They come. The angels I Yowr 
mother — my mother — and beyond there, high up 
there — one — Ah, God ! Tell Mr. Vance — ^tell him 
—his— his— " 

Peek stood up erect, lifted his clasped hands 
above his head, looked beyond them as if watching 
some beatific vision, then dropped his mortal body 
dead upon the earth. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BYES TO THE BLIND. 

Farewell ! The passion of long years I pour 
Into that word ! — Mrs. Hemans. 

Heureux Thomme qu'un doux hymen nnira avec eUe ! il n'anra 
A craindre que de la perdre et de lui survivre. — FSnelon, 

It was that Fourth of July, 1863, when every 
sincere friend of the Great Republic felt his heart 
beat high with mingled hope and apprehension. 
Tremendous issues, which must affect the people 
of American continent through all coming time, 
were in the balance of Fate, and the capricious 
chances of war might turn the scale on either side. 
Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Helena! 
The great struggles that were to make these places 
memorable had reached their culminating and 
critical point, but were as yet undecided. 

Lee's Rebel army of invasion, highly disciplined, 
and numbering nearly a hundred thousand men, 
was marching into Pennsylvania. General Lee 
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assured his friends he should remain North just as 
long as he wished ; that there was no earthly- 
power strong enough to drive him back across the 
Potomac. He expected " to march on Baltimore 
and occupy it ; then to march on Washington and 
dictate terms of peace." 

Such was Lee's plan. Its success depended on 
his defeating the Union army ; and of that he felt 
certain. 

The loyal North was unusually reticent and 
grave ; " troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
perplexed, but not in despair." A change of com- 
manders in the army of the Potomac, when just on 
the eve of the decisive contest, added to the general 
seriousness. 

Clara, since her parting from Vance, had ad- 
dressed herself thoughtfully to the business of life. 
Duties actively discharged had brought with them 
their reward in a diffusive cheerfulness. 

On the morning of that eventful Fourth of July, 
the ringing of bells and the firing of cannon roused 
her from slumber somewhat earlier than usual. On 
the piazza she met Netty Pompilard, and Maiy 
and Julia Ireton, and Master and Miss Purling, and 
they all strolled to the river's side — ^then home to 
breakfast — then out to the mown field by the 
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ofdmtdf where a mammoCli tent bad been ereefaed^ 
and ienrantf were upreading tables for the dBf§ 
Mitertainment, to be giiren by Clara to all the poor 
and rich of the neighbourhood Colonel Ujde^ 
having been commiMrioned to snperitttend tiie 
arrangement^^ wan here in bin glorj^ and not a Httie 
of hia importance wa« reflected on the boirf eripfie, 
biinephew« 

Clara*f» thoughti^ howc^er^ were at Crettyabnrg, 
where braire men were giving up their Urea and 
exposing themnelva^to terrible^Ufo'Waatingwoinidt 
in order that we at home might Ure in peace and 
have a country^ free and undishononred fSbe 
thought of Vance. Bbe knew he had resigned his 
coloru^lcy, ami was now employed in the important 
and bacardousy thr/ugh untrumpeted labours of a 
scout^ for which he felt that his old practice as an 
actor ha^l given him some aptitude* We subjoin a 
few fragmentary extracts from the last letter she 
had received from him : — 

" Pofif Peek, — rather let me say fortunate Peek ! 
He fell nrjbly, as be always desired to fall, in the 
cause of h(:tdom and humanity. His son, Sterling, 
is now with me ; a bright, brave fellow, who is 
already a great comfort and help.** 

^^ Until the North are as much in earnest for the 
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right as the South are for the wrong, we must not 
expect to see an end to this war. It is not enongh 
to say, * Our cause is just. Providence will put it 
through.' If we don't think the right and the just 
worth making great sacrifices for — ^worth risking 
life and fortune for — we repel that aid from Heaven 
which we lazily claim as our due. God gives Sataa 
power to try the nations as he once tried Job. 
*Skin for skiuj'^ays Satan; 'yea, all that a- man 
hath will he give for his life.' Unless we have 
pluck enough to disprove the Satanic imputation, 
and to show we prize Ghwi's kingdom on earth more 
than we do life or limb or worldly store^ then it is 
not a good cause that will save us, but a sordid 
' spirit that will ruin us. Oh, for a return of that in- 
spiration which filled us when the first bombardment 
of Sumter' smote on our ears ! " 

*' Th^ President will soon call for three hundred 
thousand more volunteers. Oh, women of the 
North ! — ^ye whose heart-wisdom foreruns the slow 
processes of our masculine reason-^lend yourselves 
forthwith to the great work of raising this force 
and sending it to fill up our depleted armies." 

*' This Upas-tree of slavery is now girdled, they 
tell us. * Why not leave it to the winds of heaven 
to blow down? But if this whirlwind of civil 

h 
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war can't do it, don't trust to the zephyrs of peace. 
No ! The President's proclamation must be carried 
into eflfect on every plantation, in every dungeon, 
where a slave exists. Better that this generation 
should go down with harness on to its grave, and 
that war should be the normal state of the next 
generation, than that we should fail in our pledged 
faith to the poor victims of oppression whose 
masters have brought the sword." 

The grand entertainment under the tent lasted 
late into the afternoon. An excellent band of 
music was present, and as the tunes were selected 
by Clara, they were all good. Pompilard was, of 
course, a prominent figure at the table. He was 
toast-master, speech-maker, and general enter- 
tainer. He said pleasant things to the women 
and found amusements for the children. He com- 
plimented " the gallant Colonel Hyde " on his 
"very admirable arrangements" for their comfort; 
and the Colonel replied in a speech, in which he 
declared that much of the honour belonged to his 
sister Dorothy, and his nephew Andrew Jackson. 

In a high-flown tribute to the Emerald Isle, 
" the land of the Emmetts and of that brave hater 
of slavery, O'Connell," Pompilard called up Ma- 
loney, who, in a fiery little harangue, showed that 
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he did not lack that gift of extemporaneous elo- 
quence which the Currans and the Grattans used 
so lavishly to exhibit. The band played " Eory 
O'More." 

A compliment to **the historian of the war" 
called up Purling, who, in the lack of one arm, 
made the other do double duty in gesticulating. 
He was cheered to his heart's content. The band 
played " Hail Columbia." 

A compliment to the absent Captain Delancy 
Hyde Rusk drew from his uncle this sentiment: 
" The poor whites of the South ! may the Lord 
open their eyes and send them plenty of soap ! " 
The band played " Dixie." 

A venerable clergyman present, the Rev. Mr. 
Beitler, now rose and gave " The memory of our 
fallen brave !" This was drunk standing in solemn 
silence, with heads uncovered. But Mrs. Ireton 
and Clara vainly put their handkerchiefs to their 
faces to keep back their sobs. By a secret sym- 
pathy they sought each other, and sat down under 
a tree where they could be somewhat retired from 
the rest. Esha drew near, but had too much tact 
to disturb them. 

It was four o'clock when a courier was seen 
running toward the assembled company. He came 
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with aiii I ^f Extea," .containing that telegraphic de- 
spatch from. the President of the United States^ 
flashed over the wires that day, giving comforting-, 
assurances from Gettysburg. Pompilard stood^on ! 
a chair and proposed a succession of cheers^ which 
were vociferously delivered^ . Clara, and Mreu. Ireton.^. 
dried: theix tears and. partook of theLgenersd joy... 
Then^. 'rapping ,pn the table,- Pompilard obtainedi-. 
profound silence; and the old clergymaivlp^eeling, ^ 
addreaseA the Throne of Grace in words of thank- 
fulness that found a respojose in every hesuiw Thesf 
day's amusements ended in a stroll of the oompaoj ^ 
through, the. beautiful grounds, . 

After the glory the grief. No sooner was it 
knowji that Lee, whipped and crestfallen, was re- 
treating, than there was a call for succour to the. 
wounded and the dying, Clara, under the esqort 
of Major Purling (who was eager to glean materids « 
for the great history) went immediately to Gettys- . 
burg. She visited the churches (converted into, 
hospitals), where wounded men, close as they could . 
lie, were heroically enduring the sharpest sufierings. 
She laboured to increase their accommodations. 
If families wouldn't give up their houses for love, 
then they must for money. Yes, money can do it. 
She drew on her trustees till they were frightened 
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at the repetitioix of big figures in jber drafts. She 
soothed the dying; she made provision for the>< 
wounded; she ordered the wholesomest viands fbi: 
those who could eat^ 

On the third day. she met Mrs*. Charlton andthev ^ 
daughter, and... they affectionately renewed their 
acquaintance. As they: walked • together through * 
a. hospital they had not till. then. entered^Clanin 
suddenly started back »witk emoitionv.and.:turnedf: 
deadly. pale... But for Major Furling's suppoytig^h^ri 
would have fallea. > Tears came to herreUef^a^dJr} 
shis rallied*,.. 

What was the matter ? 

On one of the iron (beds lay a captaiDi of (artil- 
lery. He did not appear to be wounded ..Helay^r 
as if suffering. more from .exhaustion than from 
physical pain. . And.. yet, on looking closer,' you^^ 
saw. from the glassy ;unconsoiousne8S :of his eyesi ? 
that.the poor man was blind. . But oh, that ex^^• 
pression of sweet resignation and patient AMhrnfi-* 
sion I It was better than a prayer to look on it s 
It .touched deeper than any exhortation from 
holiest lips. It spoke of an inward reign* of ,v 
divinest repose; of a land more beautiful than 
any, the external vision overlooked on; of that 
peace of God which posseth all understanding. 
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Clara recognised in it the face of Charles 

Kenrick. A cannon-ball had passed before his 

. eyes, and the shock from the concussion of air had 

paralysed the optic nerves. The surgeons gave 

him little hope of ever recovering his sight. 

For some private reason, best known to herself, 
Clara did not make herself known to Kenrick. 
She did not even inform any one that she knew 
him. She induced Lucy Charlton to minister to 
his wants. On Lucy's asking him what she could 
do (for she did not know he was Onslow's friend), 
he said, " If you can pen a letter for mB, I shall 
be much obliged." 

" Certainly," said she ; and my friend here shall 
hold the ink while I write." 

She received from the hands of her maid in at- 
tendance a portfolio with which she had come 
provided, anticipating such requests. She then 
took a seat by his side, while Clara sat at the foot 
of the cot, where she could look in hi« blind, un- 
conscious face, and wipe away her tears unseen. 

" I'm ready," said Lucy. And he dictated as 
follows: — 

" My dear Cousin : I received last night your 
letter from Meade's headquarters. 'Twas a com- 
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fort to be assured you escaped unharmed amid 
your many exposures. 

" You tell me I am put down in the reports as 
among the slightly wounded, and you desire to 
know all the particulars. Alas ! I may say with 
the tragic poet, * My wound is great because it is 
so small.' Don't add, as Johnson once did, ^ Then 
'twould would be greater, were it none at all.' ' A 
cannon-ball, my dear fellow, passed before my 
eyes, and the sight thereof is extinguished utterly. 
The handwriting of this letter, you will perceive, 
is not my own. 

"What you say of Onslow delights me. So he has 
behaved nobly before Vicksburg, and is to be made 
a Colonel ! The one hope of his heart is to be with 
the army of liberation that shall go down into 
Texas. Onslow will not rest until he has redeemed 
that bloody soil to freedom, and put an end to the 
rule of the miscreant hangmen of the State. 

" I said the one hope of his heart. But what 
you insinuate leads me to suspect there may be 
still another — a tender hope. Can it be ? Poor 
fellow ! He deserves it. 

" You bid me take courage and call on Perdita. 
You tell me she is free as air — that the bloom is 

VOL. III. X 
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on the plum as yet untouched, unbreathed upon. 
My own dear cousin, if I was hopeless before I lost 
my eyesight, what must I be now ? But, since a 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever, was I not lucky 
in making her acquaintance before that cannon- 
ball swept away my optic sense ? Now, as I rest 
here on my oouch, I can call up her charming 
image— nay, I can hear the very tones of her sing- 
ing. She is worthy of the brilliant inheritanoe 
you were instrumental in restoring to her. I shall 
always be the happier for having known her, even 
though the knowing should continue to be my 
disquietude. 

*' I have just heard from my father. He and his 
young wife are in Eichmond. His pecuniary for- 
tunes are at a very low ebb. His slaves were all 
liberated last month by Banks, who has anticipated 
the work I expected to do myself. My father be- 
gins to be disenchanted in regard to the Eebellion. 
He even admits that Davis isn't quite so remarkable 
a man as he had supposed. How gladly I would 
help my fether if I could ! May the opportunity 
be some day mine. All I have ('tis only five 
thousand dollars) shall be his. 

" What^can I do, my dear cousin, if I can't get 
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back my eyesight? God knows and cares : and I 
am content in that belief. ' There is a special 
providence in the falling of a sparrow.' Am not I 
better than many sparrows ? ' Hence have I genial 
seasons ! ' 'Tis all as it should be ; and though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him. 
^^ Farewell, 

"Charles Kbnkick. 
^^ToWilUam C.Vance." 



Several times during the dictating of this letter, 
Lucy (especially when Onslow's name was men- 
tioned) would have betrayed both herself and 
Clara, had not the latter in dumb show dissuaded 
her. The next day Clara made herself known, and 
introduced Major Purling ; but she did not allow 
the blind man to suspect that she was that friend 
. of his unknown amanuensis, who had " held the 
ink." 

Her own persuasions, added to those of the 
Major, forced Kenrick at last to consent to be 
removed to Onarock. Here, in the society of 
cheerful Old Age and congenial Youth,. he rapidly 
xecovered strength. But to his visual orbs there 

X 2 
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returned no light. There it was still " dark, dark, 
dark, amid the blaze of noon." 

He did not murmur at the dispensation. In all 
Clara's studies, readings, and exercises he was 
made the partaker. Even the beautiful landscapes 
on all sides were brought vividly before his inner 
eyes by her graphic words. Along the river's bank, 
and through the forest aisles, and along the garden 
borders she would lead him, and not a flower was 
beautiful that he was not made to know it. 



It was the 18th of October, 1863— that lovely 
Sabbath which seemed to have come down out of 
heaven — so beautiful it was — so calm, so bright — 
so soft and yet so exhilarating. The forest-trees 
had begun to put on their autumnal drapery of 
many colours. The maple was already of a fiery 
scarlet ; the beech-leaves, the birch, and the witch- 
hazel, of a pale yellow ; and there were all grada- 
tions of purple and orange among the hickories, 
the elms, and the ashes. The varnished leaves of 
the oak for the most part retained their greenness, 
forming mirrors for the light to reflect from, and 
flashing and glistening, as if for very joy, under 
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the bland, indolent breeze. It was such weather 
as this that drew from Emerson that note we can 
all respond to, in our higher moments of intenser 
life, " Give me health and a day, and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous." 

With Kenrick, even to his blindness there came 
a sense of the beauty and the glow. He could 
enjoy the balmy air, the blest power of sunshine, 
the odours from the falling leaves and the grateful 
earth. And what need of external vision, since 
Clara could so well supply its want ? He walked 
forth with her, and they stopped near a rustic 
bench overlooking the Hudson, and sat down. 

^^ Indeed I must leave you to-morrow," said he, in 
continuation of some previous remark : " I've got 
an excellent situation as sub-teacher of French at 
West Point." 

"Oh, you've got a situation, have you?" returned 
Clara. 

The tears sprang to her eyes; but, alas for 
human frailty! this time they were tears of vex- 
ation. 

There was silence for almost a minute. Then 
Kenrick said, ^^ Do you know I've been with you 
more than three months ? " 
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^' Well," replied Clara, pettishly, " is there any- 
thing so very surprising or disagreeable in that ? " 

"But I fear Onarock will prove my Capua*^ 
that it will unfit me for the sterner warfare of 
life." 

" Oh, go to your sterner warfare, since you desire 
it!" 

And with a desperate effort at nonchalanoe she 
swimg her hat by its ribbon, and sang that little 
air from " La Bayadere " by Auber — " Je suis 
content — je suis heureux." 

" Clara, dear friend, you seemed displeased with 
me. What have I done ? " 

" You want to humiliate me !" exclaimed Clara, 
reproachfully, and bursting into a passion of tears. 

" Want to humiliate you ? I can't see how." 

"I suppose not," returned Clara, ironically. 
^^ There are none so blind as those who don't 
choose to see." 

" What do you mean, dear friend?" 

"Dear friend indeed ! " sobbed Clara. '' Is he 
as blind as he would have me think ? Haven't I 
given hints enough, intimations enough, oppor- 
tunities enough ? Would the man force me to 
offer myself outright ? " 
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There was another interval of silence, and this 
time it lasted full ten minutes. And then Kenrick, 
his breath coming quick, his breast heaving, unable 
longer to keep back his tears, drew forth his hand- 
kerchief, and covering his face, wept heartily. 

He rose and put out his hand. Clara seized it. 
He folded her in his arms ; and their first kiss — a 
kiss of betrothal — ^was exchanged. 



THE END. 
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The Baronetage, alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed \^ 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Tit]<« of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eidist 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, wl*o, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Chiistian and 
their Husbands* Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, wha having mar- 
ried Commoners, are styled Honourable 
Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband being 
a Baronet or Knight, Honourable Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trai}»> 
!at«d. 



" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons : first it is 
on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the 
readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject " — Spectator, , 

" A work which corrects all errors of forma works. It is a most usfhl publication **— -f Anirs. 

" As perfect a Peerage as we are ever likely to see published.'*— -ifera/dL 



Now nr comtit or publxcatiov. Each Wosk Ck>xPLBra nr ▲ nMoui yolcmm, 
lUuBtrated by Millaxs, Holkam Hunt, Lbboh, Bireet Fostbs, Jour Oilbbkt, 
TiinnxL, Ac^ elegantly printed and boond, price fia., 

gurst anb gkktfs Stanbarb fikarj 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAE MODERN WOEKS. 



VOL I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE & HUMAN NATURE. 

" The first volume of Messrs, Hurst and Bluckett's Standard Library of Cheap Edi- 
tions of Popular Modem Works forms a very good beginning to what will (lonbtleas be 
a very successful undertaking. 'Ka'ure Hnd Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam 
Slick's witty Mud humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation whieh 
it cannot fail to attain in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume com- 
bines with the great recommendations of a clear bold type and good paper, the leaser, 
but still attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound.**— Po«^ 

VOL. n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting worlc. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great abili^. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand, as a gift-book in many households.*' — Exammer, 

VOL. IIL— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useftd and interesting 
nformation, this work is remarkable f«)r its reverent spirit.**— Quar^er/fr Renew. 

VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gradoos and 
attractive. Its matter is good."— Athenoeum. 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

"A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical." — Examiner. 

VOL. VI.-ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *' MARGARET MAITLAND." 
" * Adam Graeme' is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by 
its admirable pictures of Scottish lite and sceneiy."— Po«^. 

VOL. Vn.-SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN LNSTANCES*. 

"One of the best of Judge Haliburton's admirable works.*' — Standard, 

VOL Vm.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Kome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns." — Athencewn, 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced 
a work of strong effect" — Athenaum, 

VOL. X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

"A delightful book; that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to 
those who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

VOL. XL— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating story to read this work flir 
themselves. They will find it well worth their Yfhile."—Athen(eum. 

VOL. Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK. 

"Redolent of the hearty fun and strong sense of 'Sam Slick.* " — Chronicle. 

VOL. XIIL— DARIEN. BY ELIOT WARBURTON, 

"This last production, from the pen of the author of *The Crescent and the Cross, 
has the same elements of a very wide populuity. It will please its thousands.**— <7fo^t* 



jurst anb gkktfs Stanbarir f ikar^ 

(CONTINUED): 



VOL. XIV,— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BT SIB BERNARD BURKE. 
*< It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement this most interest- 
ing book. It ought to be found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

Blf THE AUTHOR OP ** MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND." 
" Scottish life and character are here delineated with true artistic skill." — Herald, 

VOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"Mrs. Gretton*B work is interesting, and full of instruction/*— 77^ Times. 

VOL. XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" We cordially commend this book. The same graphic power, deep pathos, health- 
tal sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiful work *Johii 
Halifax,* among the English classics, are everywhere displayed.'* — Chronicle. 

VOL. XVin.— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
d*Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Post, 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF *^ MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
" If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between 'John Hallfio,* 
and *The Caxtona."* — Herald. 

VOL. XX.- THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW. 

"A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap 
and elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Ba.vm."—IUustrcded News. 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" AdMe is a charming story.'*— Athenceum. 

VOL. XXn. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These • Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.'* — Saturday Beview, 

VOL. XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

" A good noveL The most interesting of the author*8 productions.**— ^(AmonMi^ 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. O. JEAEFRBSON. ESQ. 
** A delightftil hook"— Athenamm. * A book to be read and re-read ; fit fbr the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*'— ZancdL 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hook.**— Athenaum 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good, wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is In- 
Btr ueaYe."~'AtheneBUin. 

VOL. XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
" *Lost and Saved* will be read with eager int^re^t by tbooe who love a touching 
story. It is a vigorous noveL"— 'Ti/nes. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HUEST & BLACKETT. 



A WOMAN'S RANSOM. B7 F. W. Robinsoh, 

Author of " Grandmother's Honey/' &o. 3 vols. 
** *A Womaa*! Banfon* will tucAoMf Hm attention of the mder to the veiT cDd"— 

** The intcntt of thif itory ii imfleggtng.**— Qtoanw. 

FOR EVER. A Story of English Country Life. 

By A Olbbotican. 8 vols. 

ELLA NOKMAN; OK, A WOMAN'S PERILS. 

By Elizabeth A. Musbay. 8 vols. 
EATHLYNN. By the Author of "The Saxon in 

Ireland." 8 vols. (In Febroaiy, 1864.) 

QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of 

*< NatbaHe,** <' Ad^e,** &c. Second Edition. 8 vols. 
*** Queen Hab* ii a good ani interesthig noTeL It has a strong, well-complicated 
plot * Queen Blab,* as she is called. Is charming. The book is weU worth reading; it it 
wdl written, and the interest is sustained to the last page.**— -iilAeiMeifm. 

THE WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W. G. Wills, Esq., 

Author of '< Notice to Quit," &c. 3 vols. 
''In Mr. Wills*B novels— at all events in this, the last and much the ablest of the 
numbers-masculine power and strength of conception rise to the veicy veige of geninsi 
The absorbing interest of the story will make this tale deservedly 'gtapalku.''--'8peetator. 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia B. Edwakds. 

.Author of " My Brother's Wife," &o. 3 vols. 
" This story will take rank among the very best prodnctions of the dass of literature 
to which it belongs. In reading *■ Barbara's History * we are again and again reminded 
of the authoress of * Jane Eyre.' We have met with nothing of equal power or merit 
since the decease of Charlotte Brontd" — Messenger. 

THE BEOWNS AND THE SMITHS. B7 the 

Author of " Anne Dysart," &c. 2 vols. 
" A novel of far more than ordinary merit The story is both pleasant and interest- 
ing.**—P<wt 

MARY LYNDSAY. By Lady Emily Ponsonby. 

'* The best-written and most interesting of the author's works.**— Post. 

LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. THE 

AUTHORIZED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
Third Edition. Complete in 3 vols. 
" The merits of Les Mis^rables do not merely consist in the conception of it as a wholes 
it abounds page after page with details of unequalled beauty." — Quarterly Review. 

LEFT TO THEMSELVES. By the Author of 

" Cousin Geoffrey," &c. 8 to1», 

LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaitbeson, Third 

Edition. Bevised. 8 vols. 

FLOEIANS HUSBAND. 3 vols. 

OHUKCH AND CHAPEL. By the Author of « High 

ChurcV " No Chnrcli," and " Owen: a Waif." 8 vols. 

HEART AND CROSS. By the Author of "Mar- 

garet Maitland." 1 voL 



i) 



